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Statement  of  Editorial  Policy 

The  editorial  board  of  The  Noiseless  Spider  agrees  with  Henry  Miller 
that  the  pangs  of  birth  relate  not  to  the  body  but  to  the  spirit.  It  was 
demanded  of  us  to  know  love,  experience  union  and  communion,  and 
thus  achieve  liberation  from  the  wheel  of  life  and  death.  But  we  have 
chosen  to  remain  this  side  of  Paradise  and  to  create  through  art  the 
illusory  substance  of  our  dreams.  In  a  profound  sense  we  are  forever 
delaying  the  act.  We  flirt  with  destiny  and  lull  ourselves  to  sleep  with 
myth.  We  die  in  the  throes  of  our  own  tragic  legends,  like  spiders 
caught  in  our  own  web. 


"The  swallovi^,  circling  gracefully  overhead,  is  delighted  to 
carry  off  both  spider  and  web  w^ithout  much  effort.  And  all 
the  birds  consider  spiders  a  rich  delicacy  or  an  excellent 
medicine.  There  is  not  even  a  nightingale,  faithfully  follovv^- 
ing  (like  all  great  singers)  a  special  dietary  regimen,  w^ho, 
from  time  to  time,  does  not  prescribe  a  spider  for  herself 
as  a  good  laxative!" 

—  Jules  Michelet 
in  L'Insecte  (The  Insect) 
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RECONCILING  OPPOSITES 
A  Preliminary  Note 

This  special  issue  of  The  Noiseless  Spider,  unlike  most  of  our 
other  issues  over  the  past  ten  years,  has  a  special  theme.  To  cele- 
brate ten  contradiction-filled  years  as  a  literary  magazine,  the 
editors  have  chosen  materials  that  tend  to  deal  with  the  human 
mind's  age-old  preoccupation  with  the  vexatious  contradictions 
and  dualities  of  human  existence  and  the  incessant  efforts  of 
writers  and  artists  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  these  op- 
posites.  "All  things  are  One,"  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher 
Heraklitos  tells  us,  "and  this  One  is  made  up  of  many  opposing 
tensions,  such  as  hot  and  cold,  good  and  evil,  day  and  night — 
inseparable  halves  of  one  and  the  same  thing."  If  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  these  contradictions,  the  artist  (like  his  counterpart,  the 
mystic)  seems  to  be  under  a  special  compulsion  to  abolish  them 
through  the  achievement  of  the  satisfying  sense  of  oneness  which 
the  well-wrought  work  of  art  can  bring  to  the  human  mind. 

This  issue  of  the  Spider  opens  with  a  vivacious  interview  vdth 
the  novelist  Daphne  Athas,  the  focus  of  which  is  the  myth  of  the 
androgyne  (male/female).  The  interview  touches  upon  such  duali- 
ties as  love  versus  hate,  Europe  versus  America,  theory  versus 
practice,  the  Apollonian  versus  the  Dionysian,  gods  versus 
goddesses,  and  conscious  control  versus  pure  spontaneity.  It  in- 
cludes a  wide  range  of  prose  and  poetry  by  UNH  students  deal- 
ing with  such  dualities  as  the  private  versus  the  public 
(Kirshenbaum),  success  versus  failure  (Beatrice),  here  versus 
there  (Romoser),  and  sanity  versus  madness  (Simone).  It  fea- 
tures the  contrarieties  of  black  versus  white  in  a  moving  portfolio 
of  photographic  art  by  Sima  Broza  and  Tammy  Garson,  and  it  in- 
cludes a  new  poem  by  the  distinguished  American  poet  John 
Logan,  whose  poems  (according  to  a  recent  New  York  Times  re- 
view) have  a  special  power  of  "alleviating  the  tension  of  the  hu- 
man situation." 

The  issue  comes  to  a  close  with  a  superb  new  essay  by  Kimon 
Friar,  the  brilliant  poet/translator  of  Nikos  Kazantzakis'  epic  The 
Odyssey:  A  Modern  Sequel,  in  which  Friar  explores  his  own 
Apollonian/Dionysian  preoccupations  and  the  challenging 
dualities  of  ascent/descent  as  applied  to  the  art  of  mountain- 
climbing  and  as  a  metaphor  for  the  poet's  comprehension  of  life. 
We  hope  the  contents  of  this  special  issue  will  give  all  our  readers 
some  food  for  thought  at  the  start  of  a  decade  of  new  risks  and 
new  perplexities  for  us  all.  We  all  know  pain  and  pleasure.  We  all 
know  illness  and  health.  We  all  know  the  ache  of  loneliness  and 
the  dream  of  a  perfect  fulfillment.  But  these  are  mere 
alternations  that  come  and  go.  We  must  all  learn  to  know  more. 
We  must  learn  to  know  how  to  hold  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  one 
hand  with  absolute  ease.  We  must  come  to  know  that  one  weighs 
no  more  than  the  other. 

—  Bertrand  Mathieu 


INTERVIEW  WITH  DAPHNE  ATHAS 

In  early  December  of  1981,  the  American  tvriter 
Daphne  Athas  spent  three  days  lecturing  and  engaging  in 
discussion  with  students  on  the  University  of  New  Haven 
campus  at  the  invitation  of  the  UNH  English  Club  and  of 
the  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dr. 
RalfCarriuolo.  Daphne  Athas  is  widely  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  novels,  short  stories,  essays,  and  film 
scripts.  Time  Magazine  called  her  novel  Entering 
Ephesus  *We  of  the  ten  best  American  novels  of  1971." 
Her  writings  have  appeared  regularly  in  some  of  the  most 
prestigious  magazines  in  this  country.  Greece  By  Preju- 
dice, a  non-fiction  book  which  she  published  less  than 
twenty  years  ago,  already  enjoys  the  status  of  an  Ameri- 
can classic.  Her  most  recent  work  of  fiction,  the  novel 
Cora  (Viking,  1979),  deals  with  the  nightmare  years  of 
military  dictatorship  in  Greece,  under  the  Junta,  between 
1967  and  1974.  Daphne  Athas  prides  herself  on  having  a 


Novelist  Daphne  Athas  participating  in  a  graduate  seminar  in  Humani- 
ties at  UNH.  Left  to  right:  Daphne  Athas,  Nina  Ebb,  Susan  Hol- 
man,  Julie  Regan,  and  Debra  Simone. 


Greek  father,  a  New  England  mother,  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  American  South  where  she  has  lived 
most  of  her  adult  years — when  she  was  not  gadding  about 
in  Afghanistan  as  Fulbright  Visiting  Professor  or  in 
Russia  in  hot  pursuit  of  Fy odor  Dostoevsky!  She  is  cur- 
rently teaching  a  highly  popular  course  in  Creative  Writ- 
ing at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
the  Alma  Mater  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  whose  novel,  Look 
Homeward,  Angel,  she  warmly  admires.  The  following  is 
a  transcript  of  an  interview  which  Daphne  Athas  granted 
to  UNH  students  and  editorial  board  members  of  The 
Noiseless  Spider  on  the  bitter-cold  evening  of  December 
9,  1981,  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  final  day  of  her  memo- 
rable visit  to  New  Haven. 

Spider:  Daphne,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  earlier  to- 
day, we  seemed  to  see  eye-to-eye  on  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
great  "problems"  of  the  Western  world — namely,  that  the  trag- 
edy of  the  West  had  begun  right  after  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
in  pre-Socratic  Ancient  Greece,  when  Intuition  and  Intellect  had 
split  into  separate  camps,  into  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism. 
There's  a  passage  in  your  novel,  Cora,  where  you  have  both 
Don  and  Cora,  the  two  main  characters  in  the  book,  visiting  the 
Greek  island  of  Samos,  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  page  147,  Cora  says:  "Here!  Right  here  the  Greek 
Goddess  originated.  Artemis  over  there,  Hera  right  here.  And 
to  think  that  Pythagoras  also!  No  wonder  he  did  not  deny  her. 
This  is  the  spot  where  she  lived  before  religion  and  science 
split."  Now  Don  is  a  young  man  who  is  in  Greece  in  order  to 
"find  the  Goddess,"  as  he  puts  it.  But  he  doesn't  realize  any- 
thing about  a  "split."  He's  simply  a  seeker.  This  business  of  a 
post-Pythagorean  split  between  what  are  loosely  called  "Plato- 
nism" and  "Aristotelianism,"  or  what  in  our  century  we  would 
more  familiarly  call  Jun^anism  and  Freudianism  perhaps,  this 
works  on  more  levels  than  one,  doesn't  it?  Not  only  are  mind 
and  intuition  split  that  way,  but  this  is  operative  also  in  the  sex- 
iial  roles  that  men  and  women  play.  And  the  myth  of  the  andro- 
gyne came  to  mind,  several  times,  while  some  of  us  were  read- 
ing your  Cora.  We  found  several  passages  in  the  book,  one 
rather  early  on  at  the  end  of  your  eighth  chapter  where  there's 
a  fabulous  moment  of  sexual  contact  between  Don  and  Cora. 
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They've  both  just  been  making  love.  This  is  on  page  144.  And  at 
the  end  of  that  paragraph,  right  after  the  graphic  description  of 
sexual  intercourse  between  them,  you  close  with  the  words: 
"But  he  grew,  taking  and  taking.  She  returned.  He  gave  back, 
or  she  took.  They  became  confused.  It  was  beyond  love,  mar- 
riage, future  time.  Just  at  the  top  of  such  power,  he  felt  he  had 
become  her."  And  then  much  later  on,  toward  the  end  of  the 
book,  after  the  awful  ordeal  that  Cora  experiences  in  the  jails  of 
Junta — she  emerges  from  this  emaciated  and  changed — she 
looks  at  Don  with  new  eyes.  The  passage  in  question  is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  this.  Maybe  what  you  are  trying  to  do  at  this 
point,  as  a  novelist,  is  quite  different.  But  you  have  another 
passage  in  which  Cora,  this  time,  sees  herself  as  Don,  in  a  pe- 
culiar way,  on  page  306.  This  is  Cora,  thinking.  It's  all  regis- 
tered in  her  consciousness:  "We  don't  speak.  The  thickness  of 
the  sun  fills  us.  We  are  dumb.  We  clatter  a  mile  or  two  through 
the  vineyard.  Don  looks  white,  suffering,  concentrated,  like 
some  dead  male  compliment  to  my  psyche."  These  two 
passages,  for  some  reason,  seem  like  a  kind  of  Alpha  and 
Omega  in  what  appears  to  be  at  least  an  awareness  of  the  an- 
drogynous possibility  in  the  two:  the  male  becoming  the  female, 
literally,  and  the  female  seeing  herself  as  somehow  incarnate  in 
the  Don  she  is  looking  at.  Would  you  talk  to  us  about  that  a  bit? 

Athas:  Yes.  There  is  another  passage — I  don't  know  if  it  is  a 
passage,  I  don't  even  know  if  it  is  a  sentence — where  she  finds 
the  mask  and  the  snorkel.  I  want  to  connect  it  with  that  ques- 
tion which  you  asked  me.  There  is  certainly  an  androgynous 
thing  to  this  novel.  I  don't  think  it  operates  only  in  terms  of 
Cora  and  Don.  Although  I'm  just  going  to  drivel  on  and  it's  go- 
ing to  be  a  bit  disconnected. 

Spider:  Don't  worry,  we'll  tidy  things  up,  later  on,  when  we 
make  our  transcript  of  this  tape. 

Athas:  Please  do!  Yes,  there  is  a  definite  androgynous  di- 
mension to  the  novel  and  it  does  have  to  do  with  Don  and  Cora, 
although  they  are  separately  male  and  female.  And  it  also  has 
to  do,  in  a  funny  sort  of  way  and  even  more  so,  with  Don  and 
Zoe.  Especially  in  that  lovemaking  thing.  He  is  the  one  that  dy- 
namically moves  in  here.  He  is  the  catalyst  of  the  book's  dynam- 
ics. Cora  just  is  and  she  has  great  authority  just  being;  she 
doesn't  do  anything  in  here.  She  realizes  a  lot  and  she  doubts  a 
lot  and  I  ought  not  to  tell  you  too  much.  You  ought  to  ask  me 
questions  so  I  can  clarify. 


Spider:  Don't  the  Vivian  Leigh  dreams  become  a  catalyst  for 
her?  It  almost  seems  at  that  point  she  is  taking  over  the  action. 
She's  moving. 

Athas:  Those  dreams  come  to  her  as  dreams  which  confirm 
her  being.  Don  is  jealous  of  them  a  bit — as  much  as  he  adores 
her — he  is  jealous  of  them  since  they  weren't  his.  They  recog- 
nize that  they  have  come  to  that  place.  It's  all  very  fanciful  and 
easy  to  not  take  seriously  that  they  have  entered  that  tunnel, 
the  Pythagorean  tunnel  which  actually  exists  in  Samos.  And 
that  it  does  look  like  that — and  that  they  can  only  get  halfway 
through.  I  read  something  the  other  day,  I  think  it  was  in  The 
National  Geographic,  that  the  ancients  plotted  that  you  never 
should  go  all  the  way  through  that  Pythagorean  tunnel.  You 
should  only  go  through  half  of  it  and  then  return  the  way  you 
came.  I  didn't  know  that.  It  was  blocked  off  when  I  went  there, 
and  when  I  wrote  Cora  I  made  it  to  be  like  when  I  visited  the 
tunnel.  You  couldn't  go  through  to  the  city.  There  was  this  hole 
where  Cora  did  the  burning-newspaper-and-shoe  thing.  Don,  I 
think,  is  the  catalyst  in  here  because  he  had  an  ideal.  He  went 
looking  for  signs — he  found  Zoe.  She  got  him  involved.  He 
found  Cora !  He  followed  what  was  brought  to  him  until  he  was 
stolen  from.  Then  he  fought.  He  didn't  move  that  much,  even. 
But  he,  after  all,  is  seeking  the  Goddess  and  he  was  looking  in 
terms  of  the  active  and  the  passive.  And  he  had  all  the  right 
ideas.  She  was,  all  through  it;  she  had  it  revealed  to  her  through 
the  Vivian  Leigh  dreams  and  at  that  point  in  the  Pythagorean 
tunnel,  the  existence  of  the  Goddess  came  to  her  like  a  light 
there  and  real  feeling,  and  it  all  connected  with  the  dreams.  I 
consider  that  very  fanciful.  But  I  like  it.  [Laughter]  It  con- 
firmed her  in  something  Don  hadn't  bargained  for.  From  that 
point,  they  were  pulled  apart  and  they  both  went  through  the 
stuff  that  they  went  through.  And  in  the  end,  she  sees  the  rock 
of  the  Goddess  which  is  the  nearest  thing  to  an  emotion  of  Na- 
ture. That  feels  pretty  permanent;  but  it  isn't.  But  it  feels 
pretty  permanent,  that  rock.  Who  is  the  Goddess?  Cora  realizes 
her  goddess  nature:  Don  cannot.  She  realizes  it  and  then  can  do 
anything.  He  cannot,  because  of  the  nature  of  his  experience,  go 
that  far.  So  he  is  in  the  position  of  being  like  so  many  people: 
not  believing  what  they  know. 

Spider:  To  come  back  to  the  androgyny  question,  doesn't  the 
Goddess,  to  a  certain  extent,  exist  within  Don?  Isn't  she  latent 
in  him  in  what  C.G.  Jung  would  call  his  "anima?" 


Athas:  Yes,  yes.  In  a  limited  way. 

Spider:  And  he  fails  to  find  that?  He  goes  in  search  of  the 
Goddess  elsewhere? 

Athas:  Yes. 

Spider:  In  search  of  his  lost  mother  in  Cairo,  Illinois.  And 
elsewhere,  right?  His  failure,  if  he  does  fail,  is  in  failing  to  find 
the  "anima"  within  himself  that  he  could  project  effectively  out 
into  the  world. 

Athas:  Yes. 

Spider:  But  in  the  end,  Cora  is  content  to  settle  down.  She's 
made  the  discovery,  but  Don  is  still  wandering  around.  Did  you 
intend  to  suggest  that  Don  has  "found"  her  and  is  hoping  to  get 
a  new  experience  of  the  Goddess  or  did  he  never  realize  he  had 
really  had  it? 

Athas:  He  is  coarsened  by  that  experience  because  the 
Goddess  came  out  to  him  in  the  form  of  cement  in  that  cell!  It 
was  too  hard,  I  guess  you  could  say.  It  was  dead.  And  he 
couldn't. 

Spider:  And  yet  you  say  earlier  in  the  book  that  the  closest  a 
man  could  come  to  the  experience  of  the  Goddess  is  through  suf- 
fering, through  the  wound.  And  he  does  all  of  that,  and  at  the 
end  he  still  didn't  realize  that  he  had  been  there. 

Athas:  You  are  absolutely  right.  You  are  absolutely  right!  I 
know  people  who  have  disliked  Don,  who  found  him  a  combina- 
tion of  a  fool  and  an  idealist.  He  is  also  passive.  He  has  all  the 
right  ideas,  but  when  it  really  happens  he  can't  digest  them. 

Spider:  He  gets  in  his  own  way,  doesn't  he?  Was  Don  really 
looking  for  Cora  or  looking  for  the  Goddess?  He  doesn't  seem  to 
have  been  seeking  out  that  particular  person.  When  he  meets 
Cora,  in  fact,  he  doesn't  really  recognize  the  Goddess  in  her.  It 
takes  him  quite  a  while,  doesn't  it?  Maybe  what  he's  really  been 
looking  for  all  along  (and  is  still  looking  for)  is  the  Mother.  How 
much  of  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  novel?  You  have  him  down  in 
Cairo,  Illinois,  trying  to  locate  his  mother  in  one  of  the  many 
flashbacks  in  the  novel.  And  here's  another  angle  on  the  Great 
Mother  theme  for  you.  Daphne:  before  they  go  down  into  the 
Pythagorean  cave,  later  in  the  novel,  you  expressly  have  the 
characters  point  out  how  close  they  are  to  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
East.  In  the  East,  the  Goddess  Mother  is  still  honored. 

Athas:  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Goddess  in  our  own 
country  is  a  void.  And  it's  really  bad  for  anyone  who  knows 
Her.  I  know  both  men  and  women  in  America  who  know  Her 


and  they  know  there's  a  void  about  that.  For  both  men  and 
women.  I  find  a  horrible  void,  personally,  about  any  under- 
standing of  the  Goddess,  the  Female  Principle  magnified.  A 
strong  woman  is  just  too  much  woman  for  most  men  in 
America.  And  that's  a  fact.  That's  all  right,  but  even  the  too- 
much-woman  is  a  threat.  Even  the  Greeks  felt  the  same  way. 
There  are  psychoanalytical  books  written  on  the  subject  of  how 
near  they  are  to  the  problems  of  male  and  female.  But  I  don't 
mean  it  in  a  psychological  way,  I  mean  I  really  feel  that  all  that 
stuff  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  about  the  moon — the  men 
who  "know  the  moon" — they  feel  this,  and  certain  ways  of  act- 
ing and  being  are  not  acceptable  in  American  life.  Why  is  it  that 
no  great  American  novel  can  have  a  towering  woman  character 
in  it?  It  has  to  be  in  the  tradition  of  Moby  Dick  and 
Hemingway!  It  has  to  be  Huckleberry  Finnl  Those  are  the 
great  American  novels  and  they  do  not  "admit"  great  women. 
And  I'm  talking  about  the  woman  who  is  all  kinds  of  different 
things,  not  just  the  Mother,  not  just  the  huntress,  the  Amazon 
with  the  bow,  not  just  the  killer  of  men,  not  just  the  Medusa, 
not  just  the  nymph,  not  just  the  femme  fatale.  And  we  now 
have  a  heroine  that  all  women  writers  are  using  these  days — all 
the  heroines  are  these  spunky  young  things,  these  spunky 
things  that  "tell  it  like  it  is"  and  all  that — that  is  the  same  thing ! 
There  is  a  void  in  those  characters. 

Spider:  Maybe  the  reason  for  that  is  that  one  myth  that 
seems  to  have  imposed  itself  unshakeably  on  American  culture, 
by  way  of  Professor  Sigmund  "Fraud,"  is  the  Oedipus  myth.  All 
of  these  poor  saps  looking  for  the  Mother!  There's  a  touch  of 
that  in  your  novel — perhaps  parody — Don  seems  to  be  aware  of 
that.  He  is  consciously  looking  for  his  mother.  He  refers  to  him- 
self, jokingly,  at  one  point,  as  a  mother-fucker,  remember? 
That's  very  Oedipal. 

Athas:  Yes,  it  was  an  Oedipal  thing  that  was  central  to  this 
book.  But  I  meant  it  to  be,  and  I  really  wanted  it  to  be.  I  also 
wanted  it  to  be  about  a  woman  like  Cora  who  wasn't  exactly 
fashion's  most  possible  model.  And  I  think  this  is  a  big  strike 
against  her  because  people  find  it  a  taste,  and  not  exactly  an  ac- 
ceptable one,  in  this  society. 

Spider:  Isn't  it  a  fact,  also,  that  in  almost  everything  (except 
possibly  mothering)  men  are  supposed  to  be  dominant?  The  min- 
ute a  woman  becomes  better  at  something  than  someone  else, 
even  if  it's  her  own  mate,  there  can  be  a  tension — unless  both  of 
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them  recognize  where  they're  coming  from?  And  that  tension 
can  really  be  destructive.  So  women  choose  to  be  less  competi- 
tive. 

Athas:  But  again  I  think  that's  on  the  sociological  level.  I 
don't  think  they're  the  same,  women  and  men.  Women  have 
certainly  gotten  the  dirty  end  of  the  social  stick.  But  worse  than 
that  to  me  is  that  the  whole  "atmosphere"  of  the  feminine  thing 
is  really  not  appreciated  by  women  any  more  than  by  men. 

Spider:  If  you  ask  a  woman  who  she  is,  you  start  running 
into  problems.  Most  men  will  come  right  out  and  tell  you  this, 
that,  or  the  other.  But  when  you  ask  a  woman:  "Who  are  you?" 
then  it's  a  whole  different  ball  game. 

Athas:  Well,  young  women  are  in  a  whole  different  situation 
and  place  than  I  am.  As  for  the  Freudian  comment,  I  remem- 
ber consciously  thinking  at  the  age  of  17  or  18:  "Oh,  my  God, 
this  is  mankind  and  the  Oedipus  concept  applies  to  them.  Where 
do  /  fit  in?"  And  then  I  read  that  weak  thing  about  the  Electra 
complex  and  didn't  buy  it.  I  didn't  buy  it,  but  the  whole  world 
was  against  my  intellectual  knowledge.  So  what  do  you  do?  Do 
you  say:  "You're  crazy?"  Having  lived  all  this  time  and  having 
seen  all  these  fashions — I  mean,  even  the  Women's  Movement 
is  a  fashion!  And  already  everybody's  criticizing  all  the  real  mili- 
tant zeal  as  a  bore  and  a  cliche. 

Spider:  There's  a  pre-existing  myth  that  some  feminists 
have  invoked — the  myth  of  the  Amazon,  the  fierce  woman, 
proud,  strong.  But  then  there's  really  no  need  to  separate  them. 
You  don't  have  to  choose  to  be  either  an  Amazon  or  an  Aphro- 
dite. You  can  combine  them.  That's  the  way  your  thinking 
seems  to  work,  Daphne.  It  was  the  point  on  which  we  began. 
The  problem  with  the  West,  we  agreed,  is  that  we  split  Intel- 
lect and  Instinct.  Maybe  we've  done  too  much  splitting  of  the 
sexes,  too,  where  women  repudiate  the  male  in  themselves  and 
men  repudiate  the  female. 

Athas:  The  women  aren't  repudiating  the  male  enough  be- 
cause of  its  "plus"  value!  It's  definitely  undermining  them.  It's 
an  outright  obeisance  to  the  male  value.  I  do  think  Christianity 
is  to  blame  in  this. 

Spider:  Is  that  why  Don  shoots  the  female  dog,  Leo,  who  he 
thought  was  male  and  so  has  betrayed  the  male  principal  by  giv- 
ing birth?  [Laughter]  What's  going  on  here?  What's  on  your 
mind  at  this  point  in  the  novel? 

Athas:  I'll  have  to  confess  to  you  that  that  actually  happened 
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in  real  life  and  my  brother  did  it.  And  the  dog's  name  had  been 
Leo! 

Spider:  So  that's /aci  and  not  fiction? 

Athas:  Yes,  because  in  fact  my  father  got  really  upset  about 
having  a  whole  nest  of  little  Leos  and  it  was  a  really  horrible  ep- 
isode from  my  own  life,  a  true  episode.  But  it's  "fantastic"  at 
the  same  time,  isn't  it?  A  bitch  named  Leo  who  is  treated  fine 
until  she  gives  birth?  Really ! 

Spider:  After  reading  the  first  half  of  Cora,  some  of  us  got 
the  impression  that  perhaps  you  were  thinking  that  men  are 
jealous  of  the  fact  that  they  can't  have  babies. 

Athas:  I'm  sure  to  some  extent  they  are.  I'm  positive  they 
are.  Maybe  that's  the  reason  so  many  men  today  go  into  the  de- 
livery room.  Everything  is  changed,  but  it's  really  uncharted 
territory.  It's  a  blacklash  and  an  exploration  at  the  same  time. 
The  Goddess  is  at  work. 

Spider:  At  one  point  in  Cora,  there  is  a  scene  where  Don  re- 
members being  with  a  French  couple  on  a  mountainside  and  the 
Presence  is  felt — that  is,  a  Presence  with  a  capital  P.  How  does 
that  relate  to  the  Goddess?  Is  it  the  same? 

Athas:  It  relates  to  the  cosmic  "presence"  that  you  can  occa- 
sionally feel;  there  are  some  moments  that  you  can  feel.  Some- 
thing is  there  behind  the  leaf,  something  is  there  behind  the 
tree,  something  is  there  in  the  air. 

Spider:  And  it's  not  what  we're  searching  for?  It's  not  the 
Goddess?  Or  is  it  what  Don  himself  calls  the  Goddess? 

Athas:  Yeah,  that  presence  of  the  truth  of  the  cosmic  force, 
whether  it  is  male  or  female  or  something  else.  I  did  make  it 
neither  because  I  had  the  thing  that  came  back  and  forth  in  the 
whole  book  about  the  Presence  and  the  Absence,  you  remem- 
ber? The  Absence  occurred  in  the  cell.  Don  couldn't  psych  him- 
self, he  could  no  longer  feel  the  Goddess.  If  you  cannot  feel  the 
Goddess  (or  the  God),  you  cannot  transcend.  He  came  to  the  na- 
dir and  the  mess  and  the  zero.  He  came  to  the  zero  point  there. 
And  where  he  should  have  caught  the  Goddess,  he  didn't  catch 
her.  He  couldn't  transcend  on  that  spot.  And  from  then  on,  he 
was  coarsened.  He  went  through  all  the  right  motions;  it  was 
not  his  fault.  There  are  some  people  who  cannot  feel 
God/Goddess,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  He  felt  it  with  the 
French  couple,  he  felt  it  with  Cora.  He  felt  it,  he  felt  it  with 
Cora — ^but  a  funny  thing  about  that.  I  can't  say  that  this  book  is 
right  or  wrong  or  well  done.  It  probably  isn't  that  well  done. 
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Unlike  most  of  the  other  books  I've  written,  I  did  know  what 
the  end  was  going  to  be.  And  I  also  knew  that  the  end  was  go- 
ing to  be  an  intellectual  end  that  did  not  tip  the  scales.  It  would 
have  been  much  easier  for  me — and  perhaps  more  satisfactory 
for  you — had  I  made  it  end  before  the  last  one  or  two  pages, 
and  you  would  have  understood  it  maybe  more.  But  going  back 
and  bringing  it  all  down  to  that  banal  level  of  shopping  malls 
and  all  that  stuff  is  so  icky !  That  created  a  problem. 

Spider:  But  you  end  it  in  Concord!  In  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts! That  reveals  your  hand  pretty  clearly.  That's  Emerson 
country!  That's  Thoreau  country!  That's  the  country  of  Ameri- 
can writers  whose  whole  lives  were  devoted  to  reconciling  the 
opposities  of  Freedom  and  Fate.  You  know,  when  you  think  of 
the  Judeo-Christian  myth  in  terms  of  Suffering  producing  Good- 
ness and  Goodness  producing  Atonement,  you  can  see  Cora  as  a 
kind  of  a  novel  of  sacrifice. 

Athas:  That's  possible,  but  I'm  speaking  here  as  a  writer  and 
not  as  a  mythologist.  I  know  what  I  know  and  I  know  that 
much,  and  don't  know  any  more  than  that.  And  therefore  that's 
why  I  don't  want  anybody  to  be  intimidated  by  that  book  just 
because  they  haven't  read  any  Greek  myths.  But  it's  important 
for  you  to  know  where  I'm  coming  from.  I  was  brought  up  in  a 
high-minded  and  perhaps  too  secular  way,  and  I  have  always  (at 
the  risk  of  shocking  your  readers)— I've  always  hated  Jesus 
Christ  because  I  always  associated  him  with  those  milk-white 
robes — somebody  walking  around  in  robes  looking  sad,  such  as  I 
saw  in  Sunday  School  pictures.  It's  a  debasement  of  him,  I  real- 
ize that,  but  I  still  hated  Christianity  because  I  resented  the 
idea  of  atonement.  This  is  extremely  important  in  relation  to 
the  Goddess.  I  don't  know  how  the  Goddess  is  related  to  atone- 
ment. Is  she?  I  don't  know.  But  I  know  that  Christianity  is. 
That  is  the  basic  thing  and  we  cannot  get  away  from  it.  It  is 
there.  And  we  can  react  in  one  of  several  ways.  We  can  react 
against  it,  as  I  did,  and  be  a  rebel  and  point  to  the  Christian 
church  and  its  crimes  over  the  centuries.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
nobody— unless  they're  feeble-minded— goes  through  life  with- 
out being  marked,  somehow.  Those  marks — the  ravaged  face — 
should  end  up  being  beautiful.  It  should  end  up  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture that  you  call  Life  itself— which  has  worth  because  of  the 
Academy  of  Suffering  we're  in!  But  the  thing  about  Christian 
atonement  is  that  it  insists  on  teaching  you  about  the  things 
that  you  shall  do  and  shnll  not  do.  You  get  so  much  objection  to 
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that!  The  Judeo-Christian  tradition  is  so  big  on  ethics.  I  don't 
know  that  the  Goddess  is,  though.  And  that's  an  important  dif- 
ference to  me. 

Spider:  That  word  "atonement,"  Daphne,  is  one  of  the 
slipperiest  words  in  the  English  language.  Most  people  think 
"atonement"  has  to  do  with  self-abasement,  with  ashes  on  the 
forehead,  and  all  sorts  of  self-humiliating  practices.  But  the 
word  "atonement"  simply  comes  from  the  idea  of  being  "at 
one."  It  designates  a  state  of  "at-one-ment. "  In  the  earliest  Jew- 
ish sense,  it  doesn't  have  that  sense  of  self-abasement.  It's  sim- 
ply a  state  of  at-one-ment  with  God  or  with  the  Absolute.  You 
can  have  that  kind  of  atonement  when  you  are  in  a  state  of 
union.  Now  coming  back  to  that  passage  at  the  end  of  Cora 
— which  you  set  in  Concord,  right?  Don  is  never  more  in  a  state 
of  discord  with  Cora  than  he  is  there.  Surely,  you're  being  de- 
liberately paradoxical  setting  that  scene  in  Concord!  There  is  no 
"Concord"  between  Don  and  Cora  there.  When  he  looks  at  her 
there,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  she's  "insane."  That's  how 
out  of  touch  he  is  with  her.  Is  that  what  you  meant? 

Athas:  Yes,  that's  right,  that's  correct.  But  I  didn't  want  to 
tip  the  hand.  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  come  to  the  end  of  the 
book  actually  thinking  she  is  insane. 

Spider:  But  she  is,  of  course,  in  terms  of  the  way  Nietzsche 
defines  "the  Socratic  Madness,"  which  brings  together  the  Apol- 
lonian and  the  Dionysian.  That's  the  point,  isn't  it? 

Athas:  Yes,  it  is.  And  that's  the  reason  I  did  that.  Had  I 
done  the  other,  I  would  have  been  more  vulnerable  than  I  al- 
ready am,  and  I'm  extremely  vulnerable  with  this  book — the 
most  that  I've  ever  been  with  a  book.  I'm  in  an  unsafe  position. 
But  it  was  a  Brechtian  type  of  ending,  where  I  wanted  people 
not  to  know  exactly  what  to  think  and  I  wanted  them  to  decide 
what  to  think  for  themselves.  I  knew  where  I  was  going  with 
my  characters.  But  I  will  say  that  Don  was  a  very  hard  charac- 
ter to  write.  Cora  was  easy.  I've  had  easy  characters  and  hard 
characters.  Don  was  a  hard  character  because  he's  so  contra- 
dictory. 

Spider:  Were  you  modeling  him  consciously  on  the  Greek 
Adonis,  the  God  who  must  be  torn  apart? 

Athas:  Well,  I  did  know  that  the  mystical  figures  of  Diony- 
sus and  Adonis  are  the  same  figures.  They  are  always  killed. 
And  they  are  killed  by  the  females.  And  Jesus,  of  course,  is  in 
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that  tradition.  He's  another  of  those  Gods  who  must  be  killed. 

Spider:  So  Don  is  "killed"  in  that  way?  His  search  for  the 
Goddess  and  for  himself — it  all  aborts  in  a  sort  of  Adonis  sense? 

Athas:  Yes.  Not  killed.  Not  literally  killed.  I  did  think  of 
having  him  killed  at  the  end.  I  didn't  want  to.  You  have  to  be 
really  careful  who 

Spider:  — who  you  kill!  [Laughter] 

Athas:  Yes.  Even  in  fiction!  This  is  what  I  think  everyone 
should  be  very  careful  for.  After  all,  there  are  all  these  choices. 
That  was  one  of  the  good  things  about  the  Greeks.  They  had  all 
the  choices  in  the  world  still  left  to  them.  But  in  writing  books, 
too,  I  think  it's  really  tacky,  myself,  to  take  a  novel  and  make  a 
novel  consciously  and  deliberately  "fit"  some  already  existing 
Greek  myth. 

Spider:  Ah,  but  James  Joyce  pulled  it  off  rather  neatly! 

Athas:  I  don't  like  Joyce — because  of  that!  I  really  don't  like 
Joyce.  I  find  that  a  weakness  in  Ulysses. 

Spider:  Too  "willed,"  huh?  Too  conscious,  too  contrived? 

Athas:  Exactly!  That's  a  big  weakness  of  that  book.  I  don't 
like  that.  I've  always  objected  to  that.  I  really  feel  strongly 
about  that. 

Spider:  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  name  Cora?  Because  the 
word  does  suggest  the  "maiden"  and  not  the  mother.  You  seem 
to  be  conscious  of  that  at  one  point  in  the  narrative.  Where  did 
you  find  that  name? 

Athas:  I  don't  know.  I  don't  have  a  good  reason  for  it.  It  just 
was  always  Cora.  Oh,  because  of  Cora  Ellison!  Kyrie  Eleison! 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us.  Not  Lady  have  mercy  on  us. 

Spider:  And  you  just  accepted  it — as  a  gift.  That  does  bring 
together  the  male  and  the  female,  doesn't  it?  Lord  and  Lady.  In 
one  name.  A  beautiful  "reconciliation  of  opposites"  again. 

Athas:  Yes,  I  accepted  it.  And  you're  right  about  the  androg- 
ynous thing.  Because  in  the  end,  the  divine  is  the  divine  and 
not  man  or  woman,  separately  but  together.  It  does  transcend 
that.  But  it  doesn't  transcend  that  to  us  while  our  language 
forces  us  to  call  it  Him!  There's  no  way  you  can  be  nicey-nicey 
and  say:  "You  know,  that  doesn't  really  count."  We  don't  know. 
Not  when  it's  got  "Him"  for  a  pronoun.  It's  that  Uteral  to  me! 

Spider:  Some  of  us  have  been  wondering  about  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  of  Cora.  Is  it  the 
ourobouros,  the  snake  that  swallows  its  own  tail?  That's  an  old 
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Pythagorean  symbol  that  represents  infinity,  as  you  know. 

Athas:  Yes  it  is.  It's  a  thing  they  used  to  wear  for  protec- 
tion. It  was  a  sacred  bracelet. 

Spider:  Is  it  your  si  Did  you  choose  this  particular  bracelet  as 
an  emblem  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter? 

Athas:  Yes,  I  chose  it.  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  a  lot  to  say  in 
the  production  of  this  book.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  cover. 
Did  you  really  see  what  the  cover  design  represents?  It's  a 
sleeping  woman  in  the  form  of  a  mountain:  thighs,  breasts,  you 
seel  That  is  actually  the  Bay  of  Pylos  in  Greece.  They  have  post 
cards  of  that.  It's  where  Telemachus  went  to  find  his  father, 
Odysseus,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Nestor.  Right  there. 
It's  weird  and  they  put  it  on  a  big  poster  in  the  Peloponessos. 
When  my  mother  was  there,  she  painted  that  in  water  colors. 
So  I  showed  that  to  my  editor  and  also  got  a  post  card  of  it.  And 
they  made  the  jacket  design  from  that.  They  wanted  something 
for  chapter  headings.  The  funny  thing  about  this  book  is  that 
Jackie  Kennedy  Onassis  was  one  of  the  people  who  read  it  for 
the  company!  She  was  an  editor  at  Viking  Press.  She  loved  it  a 
lot,  and  it  was  just  before  she  left  Viking  in  high  dudgeon  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  publish  that  book  they  later  published 
about  the  assassination  of  Ted  Kennedy. 

Spider:  How  interesting!  The  marvelous  Greek  ambience  of 
the  book  muct  have  appealed  to  her.  Why  don't  we  turn  to  the 
scene  in  the  book  where  Cora  and  Don  are  eating  peaches.  Was 
the  significance  of  those  peaches  political  or  not? 

Athas:  It  was  political.  It's  political  because  of  the  position 
the  scene  occupies  in  the  book  and  because  the  Colonels  attach 
so  much  importance  to  selling  them  to  the  public.  But  on  the 
other  hand  how  can  you,  when  you  talk  about  peaches,  be  other 
than  aphrodisiacall  [Laughter] 

Spider:  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  have  divided  each 
of  the  two  very  different  halves  of  this  novel  into  nine  chapters? 
And  that  nine  is  a  marvelous  Pythagorean  number? 

Athas:  A^o!  A^o!  I  wasn't  aware  of  that! 

Spider:  You  don't  actually  number  your  chapters,  so  there's 
no  way  of  telling.  Since  you're  so  sensitive  to  language  as  lan- 
guage, as  sound — the  V's  in  Cora,  for  instance — we  thought 
there  might  be  some  significance  to  the  fact  that  you  divide  the 
book  into  two  parts  and  each  part  contains  nine  Pythagorean 
units. 

Athas:  No,  I  think  that's  fantastic  I 
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Spider:  In  Pythagorean  numerology,  nine  is  the  perfect  num- 
ber. It's  three  times  three.  Nine  is  associated  with  Dionysos 
— with  impulse,  intoxication,  instinct.  With  peaches,  in  short! 
[Laughter] 

Athas:  On  the  other  hand,  I  always  think  of  this  book  as 
Apollonian.  I  think  it's  an  intellectual  book. 

Spider:  Apollonian  rather  than  Dionysian?  That's  very  inter- 
esting. 

Athas:  Yes.  Not  in  its  structure,  but  in  its  conclusion.  In  its 
end.  I  wouldn't  say  it's  classical. "  I  chose  the  ending.  I  just  don't 
know  what  to  think  about  it.  All  I  know  is  that  this  is  a  very  "in- 
tellectual" end  because  it's  like  one  of  Brecht's  plays  where  the 
actor  is  advised  to  "cough  in  the  middle  of  the  passage"  to  re- 
mind the  audience  that  they  have  to  think  about  all  this.  It's  in- 
tended to  jolt  the  audience  out  of  their  spectator's  complacency. 
I  never  conceive  of  endings,  usually,  but  I  did  think  of  the  end- 
ing of  this  book.  I  did  think  of  leaving  Cora  and  Don  like  two 
things  in  the  air — take  your  pick!  What  does  that  mean?  Take 
your  pick  and  decide.  Without  my  telling  it.  But  it's  a  very 
weird  book,  I  suppose.  This  I  consider  to  be  an  aesthetic  thing, 
a  musical  thing.  In  its  structure,  it  is  musical  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  Dionysian.  What  I  do  is  present  the  first  part  in  the 
third  person,  right?  Then  I  throw  it  to  the  first  person!  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  do  this.  It  was  almost  like  a  reason  for  writing  the 
book!  It  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  wanted  to  create  the  iden- 
tification with  the  Goddess,  and  this  comes  through  when  I  use 
the  third  person  and  go  out.  That's  macroscopic.  But  the  second 
half  is  deliberately  microscopicl  When  you  use  the  present 
tense,  when  you  use  the  first  person,  it  becomes  microscopic. 
There  are  no  events  there,  I  think.  If  there's  anything  of  the 
Goddess,  it's  in  these  first-person  sections.  All  of  that  is  beyond 
Time,  but  it  deals  with  an  actual  place  that  could  be  a  moon 
landscape.  Sometimes,  you  have  those  feelings  that  you're  sorry 
don't  connect  with  anything  you  ever  knew  before. 

Spider:  When  you  write  an  novel,  do  you  start  with  an  idea 
or  with  characters?  Or  what? 

Athas:  I  started  out  with  characters  in  Cora.  I'm  damned  if  I 
know  why  I  was  stuck  on  those  characters.  I  can  understand 
Cora  completely.  I  don't  look  like  her  and  I  haven't  had  her  life, 
but  I  do  know  her.  I  don't  separate  the  idea  from  the  character 
and  those  things  were  really  solid  in  my  own  mind.  And  I 
wanted  them  to  have  that  much  "difficulty"  about  them,   I 
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wanted  them  to  be  unconventional,  I  didn't  want  them  to  be 
anything  very  easy.  Nobody  really  wants  Cora  and  Don  to  make 
it.  They  can't.  I  know  people  who  are  very  dissatisified  when  she 
came  into  such  prominence  after  Zoe,  who  is  a  much  more  glam- 
orous character.  I  mean,  Zoe  is  the  "hero"  of  this  book — she  and 
Don — even  though  Don  is  "part"  of  Cora.  I  love  Zoe,  too,  and  it 
was  a  big  problem  for  me  to  deal  with  her  as  I  did.  This  is  impor- 
tant, technically,  about  this  book:  the  plot  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  revealing  and  demonstrating  the  ideas  in  it.  That's  to 
say,  you  don't  have  a  protagonist  in  it  that  stands  for  this  or  that, 
who  goes  through  these  travails  or  those,  does  something  or 
other,  and  ends  up  so  and  so.  And  that's  why  I  say  this  is  an  intel- 
lectual and  not  a  mythological  book.  It's  about  myth  but  not  a 
myth! 

Spider:  Well,  you're  surely  a  novelist  of  ideas,  Daphne,  in 
the  sense  that  Dostoevsky  is.  Your  characters  don't  spout  ideas 
or  exude  ideas,  they  live  the  ideas!  They  enact  them.  There's  a 
passage  in  Cora,  on  page  135,  where  Don  suddenly  accuses  Cora 
of  being  an  actress.  "  'You're  an  actress,'  he  accused  fondly. 
'Only  actors  can  perform  the  sacred.  I  found  that  out.  The  holy 
can't  appear  except  as  performance.'  " 

Athas:  See,  she  could  "perform";  he  could  not.  That's  really 
true.  He  could  not.  He  lost  it.  But  I  have  total  sympathy  for 
him.  He  is  the  real  contemporary  person.  He  can't  be.  You  can't 
knock  him  down.  He  tried.  He  did  the  best  he  could. 

Spider:  Could  you  comment  on  the  way  you  end  that  scene? 
"  'Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  She?,'  "  Don  says  to  her.  She  paid 
no  attention.  She  was  too  caught  up  in  the  sacred  and  the  holy. 
"  'The  difference  between  you  and  what  you  are  doing  is  how 
conscious  you  are.  If  you  are  what  you  are,  you're  blind.'  " 
Could  you  comment  on  that? 

Athas:  He's  idiotic  to  ask  it  since  she's  being  it! 

Spider:  So  then  she's  attacking  his  intellectualism.  Yet  you 
yourself  refer  to  Cora  as  an  intellectual  book! 

Athas:  That's  paradoxical,  isn't  it? 

Spider:  He  comes  to  that  realization  through  the  mind,  and 
she's  putting  that  down? 

Athas:  Yes,  she  puts  it  down.  She's  just  saying  that  that  way 
of  thinking  is  not  the  greatest  way.  You  know,  this  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  WASP  culture.  You  go  to  a  Greek  funeral  and  people 
are  yelping,  shrieking,  howling,  and  what  not.  If  we  do  that 
here,  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  it's  phoney!  The  Greeks,  on 
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the  other  hand,  think  it's  miserliness  to  withhold  feelings.  They 
do  it  and  they  do  put  on  an  act.  They  are  doing  it.  But  they  are 
entering  into  this  ancient  tradition  which  exists  there  for  them. 

Spider:  It's  what  you  call  a  "groove,"  in  Cora,  isn't  it?  The 
pattern  for  the  ritual  is  there,  they  slip  into  it.  And  after  they 
have  done  so,  it  creates  a  momentum  and  then  it  becomes 
"real." 

Athas:  Yes,  exactly.  And  I  suppose  it's  also  what  you  could 
call  purgation.  I  think  it  is  a  holy  expression  of  a  mortal  thing,  a 
human  being  which  transcends  the  human  and  becomes  the  di- 
vine in  the  very  process  of  being  purely  human!  And  they  enjoy 
the  "performance"  of  their  grief!  They  enjoy  it! 

Spider:  You  know  that  Joyce  in  Finnegans  Wake  puns  on  the 
word  "funeral"  by  inventing  the  word  "funferal."  (Fun  for  all!)  I 
know  you  don't  like  Joyce,  but  .  .  . 

Athas:  I  was  being  as  reckless  about  Joyce  as  I  was  in  my 
lecture  this  afternoon  when  I  said  all  those  things  about 
Goddesses.  In  the  end,  it  all  boils  down  to  the  business  of  story- 
telling. You  know,  all  stories  are  irrelevant  to  the  way  we  live 
in  this  country.  Because  our  society  is  such  that  it  doesn't  deal 
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in  stories,  except  when  we're  dealing  with  the  most  down-to- 
earth  people  who  are  victims.  I  mean,  the  people  who  live  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  track  are  probably  enacting  mythology 
better  than  the  people  who  live  in  good,  suburban  houses  and 
make  enough  money  not  to  get  involved  in  stories  where  they 
could  be  victimized!  They  keep  themselves  immune  to  life. 

Spider:  Daphne,  do  you  want  to  end  the  interview  with  an 
epigram — or  some  kind  of  exclamation  point?  You've  got  one 
minute !  That's  all  the  time  we  have  left.  You  know  that  an  in- 
terview, especially  a  published  interview,  has  to  end  with  a  cer- 
tain panache. 

Athas:  I'm  really  bad  when  I'm  called  upon  to  do  things  like 
that.  I'm  an  excellent  croquet  player.  That  means  I'm  good  es- 
pecially when  the  balls  get  off  the  field.  I  always  get  them  back 
on  and  through  the  right  wickets.  But  if  you  ask  me  to  pull  it 
all  together  neatly  by  hitting  ONE  last  stake,  I  usually  fail. 

Spider:  Ah,  but  you've  done  it.  Daphne.  You've  done  it! 
What  a  marvelously  appropriate  analogy  to  end  an  interview 
like  this  one! 


Participants  in  this  Spider  inter- 
view included  Dehra  Simone,  Julie 
Regan,  Susan  Holman,  Nina  Ebb, 
Elizabeth  Ferguson,  David  Sloane, 
John  Kenney,  Anne  Maxwell,  and 
Bertrand  Mathieu. 
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Amy's  Room 

I  stood  in  the  doorway  of  Amy's  room  and  watched  her  pack. 
She  was  loading  her  books  into  a  carton.  One  after  another  she 
tossed  them  in  when  I  saw  one  of  mine  go  by.  I  went  over, 
reached  into  the  carton,  and  pulled  it  out.  "This  is  mine,"  I  said. 

"I  know.  Can't  I  have  it?" 

"No.  No  you  can't.  You've  got  enough  of  me  already."  I  went 
back  to  my  room  and  took  a  sweater  from  my  closet.  I  sniffed  it 
and  once  I  was  sure  it  hadn't  been  worn  I  put  it  on  and  started 
out  of  the  apartment. 

"Joanne!"  she  yelled.  "Don't  go.  Please." 

I  stiffened;  then  waited  for  my  body  to  relax  and  went  back  to 
her  doorway.  "What  do  you  want?" 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Out." 

"Out  where?" 

"Just  out.  I  don't  know  where.  I'm  going  for  a  walk." 

"When  are  you  coming  back?" 

"I  don't  know.  Soon." 

"You'll  come  back  to  say  good-bye,  won't  you?"  she  pleaded. 

"Yeah,  sure,"  I  lied.  I  knew  I  wouldn't  come  back  to  say 
good-bye.  I  was  going  to  leave  the  apartment  and  not  come 
back  until  it  was  all  mine  again  with  all  traces  of  Amy  wiped 
out.  I  couldn't  say  good-bye.  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  say.  I 
didn't  want  to  hug  her.  I  didn't  want  to  say  keep  in  touch  or  any 
of  those  other  polite  pleasantries.  I  just  wanted  her  gone.  I 
started  to  leave  again. 

"Joanne!" 

"What?"  I  snapped. 

"It's  raining  out.  Don't  you  want  to  take  an  umbrella?  You 
can  have  my  umbrella.  You'll  catch  cold." 

"That's  the  idea,"  I  said  as  I  slammed  the  door  behind  me. 

It  was  raining  quite  heavily.  I  headed  down  Chapel  Street. 
Not  bothering  to  seek  out  protection  from  the  rain,  I  avoided 
awnings  and  walked  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  as  though  it 
were  a  balance  beam.  My  arms  were  extended  out  like  wings. 
The  rain  rolled  off  my  hands,  but  my  sweater  absorbed  the 
water  like  a  sponge.  I  was  drenched  by  the  time  I  reached 
Baskin-Robbins.  I  went  in  and  ordered  a  vanilla  cone  to  go.  I 
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held  the  cone  out  in  front  of  me  as  I  walked  to  the  New  Haven 
Green.  I  had  no  intentions  of  eating  it.  I  just  wanted  to  see  how 
long  it  would  take  the  rain  to  wash  away  the  mound  of  vanilla 
ice  cream.  It  didn't  take  long.  I  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  center  of 
the  Green  and  let  the  rain  fill  up  the  empty  cone  like  a  cup  of 
water.  When  some  accumulated,  I  drank  it.  I  don't  think  I'd 
ever  drunk  rain  water  before.  I  put  the  cone  of  the  ground  with 
the  point  facing  up  and  systematically  crushed  it  with  my  soggy 
sneaker. 

I  could  have  been  a  good  friend  to  her.  I  could  have  spent 
more  time  with  her  and  I  could  have  talked  with  her  more  than 
I  did.  I  could  have  been  more  patient  and  understanding.  And  a 
lot  more  giving.  Or  I  could  have  been  selfless  and  spiritual  and 
let  her  have  me  the  way  she  wanted.  But  I'm  not  any  of  those 
things.  I  kicked  her  out. 

It  was  my  apartment.  I  found  it  with  no  intentions  of  having 
a  roommate.  I  was  going  to  use  the  extra  bedroom  as  a  den. 
When  Amy  approached  me  about  moving  in  with  me,  I  hesi- 
tated only  briefly.  The  reason  I  was  moving  off-campus  was  be- 
cause I  hated  the  lack  of  privacy  dormitory  life  offered,  but  one 
person  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  And  besides,  I  did  some  swift  calcu- 
lations, my  parents  were  paying  for  the  whole  apartment  and  if 
Amy  gave  me  half,  that  would  be  all  that  much  more  spending 
money  every  month.  She  had  lived  upstairs  from  me  the  year 
before.  She  seemed  nice.  All  I  really  knew  about  her  was  that 
she  always  used  to  say,  "On  a  scale  of  one  to  ten,  I'm  a  negative 
two."  For  some  reason  that  used  to  make  me  laugh. 

I'd  thought  about  kicking  her  out  for  a  long  time.  I  had  actu- 
ally become  quite  obsessed  with  the  idea.  For  months  it  was  all 
I  talked  about.  But  when  I  began  to  touch  on  the  subject,  she'd 
remind  me  of  how  much  I  needed  her  if  I  was  ever  going  to 
change  and  so  I'd  forget  about  kicking  her  out  for  a  while.  Also, 
I  was  afraid  of  her.  Once  I  slammed  my  bedroom  door  in  her 
face  while  she  was  crying.  I  sometimes  got  tired  of  her  crying. 
I'm  not  very  understanding.  I  got  into  bed  and  began  to  read 
and  when  she  flew  into  my  room  with  such  force  and  speed  it 
seemed  as  though  something  not  quite  human  was  pushing  her 
and  she  slapped  me  in  the  face.  Then  she  cried  even  harder  and 
I  ended  up  sitting  up  with  her  all  night  while  she  tried  to  con- 
vince me  that  she  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  really 
cared  about  me.  She  apologized  for  slapping  me,  but,  she  said, 
sometimes  I  drove  her  to  things  like  that.  I  said  we  all  have  our 
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moments.  "Sometimes  I  hate  you,  too,  Amy."  She  said  she'd 
help  me  get  over  that.  I  musn't  ever  hate  her  because  I  need 
her  so  badly.  All  my  other  friends  were  superficial.  And 
boyfriends  only  wanted  to  get  into  my  pants.  But  she  loved  me 
on  a  higher  plane.  Sometimes  I  believed  her  when  she  said 
things  like  that. 

I  curled  up  on  the  bench  and  buried  my  face  in  my  sweater.  It 
smelled  of  Amy.  Damn  it.  No  matter  how  many  times  I  washed 
my  things,  her  odor  lingered  on.  I  couldn't  wash  her  out.  And 
she  had  worn  everything.  She  wore  my  clothes  all  the  time. 
When  she  first  asked  if  she  could  borrow  a  shirt,  I  said,  "Sure. 
You  don't  have  to  ask.  Just  take  whatever  you  want  whenever. " 
Roommates  share  clothes  all  the  time.  I  knew  that.  But  I  didn't 
mean  my  socks  and  underwear.  It  really  began  to  irritate  me 
because  not  only  was  she  a  lot  bigger  than  me  and  therefore 
stretching  my  things  out  but  you  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, want  to  share  your  socks  and  underwear  with  someone 
else.  I  finally  spoke  to  her  about  it  when  I  discovered  she'd  been 
using  my  toothbrush  as  well.  She  said  these  things  made  her 
feel  closer  to  me.  I  had  always  thought  roommates  got  close 
over  late-night  coffee,  but  I  didn't  say  that.  Instead,  I  let  it  go 
on  for  a  while  and  then  one  night  set  fire  to  all  my  underwear 
and  just  stopped  wearing  any. 

I  finally  kicked  her  out  because  she  destroyed  my  room.  I 
came  home  and  found  her  sitting  in  the  midst  of  shredded  pa- 
pers and  torn  books.  My  clothes  were  strewn  around  like  lifeless 
dolls.  Crumpled  photographs  of  my  family  and  friends  lay  in 
broken  ashtrays.  My  night  table  was  overturned.  The  contents 
of  the  drawer  spilled  out  on  the  bed.  She  had  ripped  off  the  head 
and  one  arm  of  the  teddy  bear  John  gave  me.  Bits  of  white 
stuffing  trailed  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  another.  There 
were  broken  cups  and  mugs  that  I'd  taken  as  a  reminder  of  one 
good  night  or  another.  I  don't  even  remember  where  some  of 
the  things  came  from  but  that  didn't  matter.  I  knew  there  was 
some  memory  connected  with  each  one  and  now  they  were  ir- 
reparably shattered.  She  sat  in  the  middle  of  my  fragmented 
possessions.  Her  dark  hair  was  tangled  and  hung  in  her  face, 
but  I  could  still  see  her  eyes.  They  stared  ahead;  not  shifting, 
not  blinking.  She  looked  like  she  was  dead.  I  hoped  she  was 
dead.  She  threatened  suicide  a  lot.  Sometimes  I  thought  it  was 
a  trick  to  keep  me  from  going  out  but  sometimes  I  really  be- 
lieved she  meant  it.  There  were  many  nights  I'd  come  home 
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late  sure  I'd  find  her  swinging  from  a  rope  or  sprawled  dead  on 
the  couch  from  an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills.  I  used  to  fantasize 
about  it  on  my  way  home.  I  would  always  feel  guilty  but  re- 
lieved, not  unlike  how  a  child  must  feel  upon  the  death  of  a  se- 
nile or  invalid  parent.  If  she  were  dead  I  would  cry  a  little  but 
then  I  would  be  able  to  return  to  my  life  again  the  way  it  was 
before  I  knew  her.  And  I  would  have  liked  that.  But  she  wasn't 
dead.  I  saw  her  sigh.  Her  large  breasts  heaved  up  and  fell 
accompanied  by  a  whistling  sound. 

I  left  her  there  and  went  to  an  all-night  coffee  shop.  Country 
Western  music  blared  from  the  juke  box.  I  hummed  to  it  and 
drank  several  pots  of  coffee  waiting  for  the  night  to  be  over. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  class  without  my  books,  but  that 
didn't  matter  as  I  wasn't  paying  much  attention  anyway.  I  was 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  rid  of  Amy.  I  could  have 
forgiven  her  if  she  hadn't  destroyed  everything,  but  she  left 
nothing  untouched.  I  had  every  right  to  make  her  leave.  It  was 
my  apartment.  Her  room  was  supposed  to  be  a  den.  I  always 
wanted  a  den.  I  would  have  loved  it.  I  would  have  spent  all  my 
time  there.  With  Amy  there  I  never  went  into  that  room.  She 
always  came  into  my  room,  though.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
she  would  come  in  and  watch  me  sleep.  You  can  feel  that:  some- 
one watching  you  sleep.  Sometimes  she'd  just  watch  me  and 
sometimes  she'd  say,  "Joanne,  I  had  a  bad  dream.  Can  I  sleep 
with  you?"  The  first  time  she  asked  me  that  I  said  yes  but  as 
soon  as  she  got  into  bed  with  me  I  got  up  and  went  to  sleep  on 
the  couch.  The  next  morning  she  told  me  that  was  a  cruel  thing 
to  do;  that  she  didn't  merely  want  to  sleep  in  my  bed  she 
wanted  to  sleep  with  me  because  she  was  afraid.  But  she  did 
just  like  to  sleep  in  my  bed  as  well.  Lots  of  times  I'd  come  home 
and  find  her  in  my  bed.  When  I  asked  her  about  it  she  said  my 
bed  was  more  comfortable  than  hers,  but  when  I  offerred  to 
switch  she  didn't  want  to.  I  let  her  sleep  with  me  a  few  times 
but  after  a  while  I  said,  "Amy,  we  all  have  bad  dreams.  Go  back 
to  sleep  and  forget  about  it."  Then  she  would  cry  and  say  no 
wonder  no  one  likes  me.  I'm  so  selfish  and  uncaring.  No  one  is 
ever  going  to  love  me  because  I'm  incapable  of  returning  love. 
She'd  go  on  with  that  until  I'd  sit  up  and  talk  with  her.  She'd 
tell  me,  then,  that  she'd  teach  me  how  to  love.  She'd  keep  me 
up  all  night  telling  me  what  a  cold  person  I  am,  but  she's  willing 
to  stick  by  me  because  she  thinks  there's  warmth  in  me  some- 
where that  only  she  can  find.  I  guess  the  lack  of  sleep  made  me 
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susceptible  to  that  kind  of  talk  because  I  thought  that  she  was 
right.  Once  I  told  her  that  I  was  thinking  about  going  to  an  ana- 
lyst but  she  said,  "No,  no.  I'll  help  you.  I  know  you  better  than 
anyone." 

When  I  got  back  to  the  apartment  she  had  cleaned  up  the 
mess  in  the  room.  It  wasn't  really  my  room  anymore.  It  was  a 
clean  room  but  empty.  She  was  on  the  couch.  "I'll  pay  for  it." 

"Those  things  can't  be  replaced  with  money. " 

"I'll  fix  them." 

"They  can't  be  fixed.  Everything's  destroyed  for  good." 

"Do  you  hate  me  now?" 

"Yes." 

"Joanne,  I'm  sorry  but  I  didn't  want  you  to  have  things  from 
other  people,  people  that  don't  even  mean  anything  to  you.  I'll 
get  you  all  kinds  of  new  things,"  she  brightened.  "What  would 
you  like?" 

"A  den." 

"Huh?" 

"I  want  you  out  of  here.  By  tomorrow." 

"But  I  have  nowhere  to  go." 

"I  don't  care.  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you 
ruined  everything." 

"You  haven't  changed  one  bit.  A  few  lousy  books  are  worth 
more  to  you  than  the  only  person  who  cares  about  you.  You 
have  no  feelings,  you  know.  None.  You're  a  pretty,  little,  empty 
shell.  You  don't  feel  anything." 

"Amy,  there  were  big  parts  of  my  life  in  that  room. " 

"No,  Joanne.  Now  that  room  suits  you.  Cold,  vacant,  empty. 
Just  like  you.  A  room  with  no  person.  No  feelings,  Joanne.  If  I 
leave  you'll  have  no  one,  you  know.  You'll  never  love  anyone 
and  no  one  will  ever  love  you." 

"I  don't  care." 

The  rain  showed  no  signs  of  letting  up.  That  was  the  nice 
thing  about  New  Haven.  You  could  always  count  on  rain  when 
you  needed  it.  I  needed  it  to  wash.  I  would  feel  clean  when  I 
went  back. 

I  shut  my  eyes  tightly  and  tried  to  see  boxes  like  Amy  saw. 
She  always  used  to  tell  me  about  the  boxes  in  her  head  and  how 
they'd  close  in  tighter  and  tighter.  Sometimes,  she  said,  they 
were  red  boxes  and  sometimes  they  didn't  have  any  color  at  all. 
That's  why  she  took  sleeping  pills.  She  mostly  saw  the  boxes  at 
night  and  they  wouldn't  let  her  sleep.  Before  I  knew  Amy  I 
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used  to  go  to  sleep  with  visions  of  football  players  or  new 
clothes,  but  after  living  with  her  for  a  while  I  didn't  see  any- 
thing at  night.  She  used  to  try  to  get  me  to  see  the  boxes,  too, 
but  I  couldn't.  I  told  her  I  couldn't  imagine  anything  with  no 
color.  She  said  that  was  because  I  was  shallow  but  eventually  I 
might  learn.  But  no  matter  how  tightly  I  squeezed  my  eyes 
shut  all  I  could  ever  see  was  black.  I  made  one  last  try  on  the 
bench  but  I  still  couldn't  see  boxes. 

I  wondered  if  Amy  was  crying  while  she  packed.  I  doubted  it. 
I  think  she  only  cried  when  I  was  around.  She  couldn't  possibly 
cry  when  I  wasn't  there  too.  I  don't  think  anyone  has  that  many 
tears  in  them.  She  cried  all  the  time  with  me  there.  Over  the 
craziest  things,  too.  I  think  the  first  time  was  over  her  eye- 
brows. We'd  only  been  living  together  a  few  days  when  she  said 
she  wanted  eyebrows  like  mine.  Hers  were  thick  and  nearly 
met  in  the  center  of  her  forehead.  She  said  she  wanted  to 
tweeze  them  but  didn't  know  how.  Would  I  do  it  for  her.  So  she 
lay  face  up  on  my  bed  and  I  straddled  her  like  a  horse;  my  legs 
spread  over  her  stomach  and  I  leaned  over  her  face  with  my 
tweezers,  but  as  I  pulled  out  a  hair  she  moaned  loudly  and  I 
didn't  want  to  do  it  anymore.  I  got  off  her.  "Pluck  your  own 
eyebrows,"  I  said. 

Her  eyes  got  all  watery  and  her  lips  curled  up.  "Why  won't 
you  do  it,"  she  cried. 

"Because  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you." 

That  made  her  stop  crying.  She  shook  her  head  and  smiled, 
"Joanne,  don't  you  understand  anything?  There  is  some  pain 
that  isn't  pain  at  all." 

I  didn't  understand. 

"Why  do  you  hate  me?"  she  shouted. 

"I  don't  hate  you.  I  just  don't  want  to  pluck  your  eyebrows." 

That  made  her  cry  so  much  I  finally  did  it.  I  did  a  lousy  job 
because  I  hurried  through  it,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  mind  that  it 
didn't  look  too  good. 

She  carried  on  that  way  with  exercising,  too.  She  would  al- 
ways watch  me  do  my  sit-ups  at  night.  Then  one  day  she  said 
she'd  like  to  start  doing  them  with  me.  I  didn't  care  until  we  ac- 
tually did  it.  We  lay  side  by  side  and  pushed  our  bodies  up  and 
back,  like  a  see-saw;  as  I  came  up  she  went  down.  Our  faces 
were  red.  Quickly  our  breathing  became  audible  and  we  began 
to  sweat.  We  went  up  and  down  faster  and  faster.  We  lost  count 
but  didn't  stop  until  Amy  squeaked  and  lay  back  panting  and 
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grinning.  I  felt  dizzy  and  got  up  to  take  a  shower.  She  came  into 
the  bathroom  and  talked  to  me  through  the  curtain.  "That  was 
great,"  she  said.  "I  think  I'll  do  that  with  you  all  the  time." 

"I  don't  know  if  I'm  going  to  be  doing  sit-ups  anymore,"  I  said 
as  I  lathered  my  stomach  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 

"Why  not?"  she  demanded. 

"I  don't  know.  They're  really  not  such  good  exercise,  I  think 
I'm  going  to  start  playing  squash  again." 

"Will  you  teach  me  how  to  play?" 

"Amy,  I'm  really  not  very  good  at  teaching  people.  I  lose  pa- 
tience too  quickly." 

"Well,  can't  you  play  squash  and  do  sit-ups?" 

"I  can,  but  I  don't  want  to." 

"Why  not." 

"Because  I  just  don't.  If  you  like  sit-ups  so  much  do  them 
yourself." 

"You  just  don't  want  to  do  them  with  me.  You  won't  help  any- 
one with  anything."  She  was  crying  again.  "You  don't  care  if 
I'm  fat.  You  don't  care  about  anyone  but  yourself.  You  won't 
even  take  five  minutes  a  night  to  help  me.  You're  hateful,  you 
know. " 

By  this  time  I  ah-eady  knew  that,  so  I  began  to  cry,  too,  at 
being  reminded  again. 

I  was  hateful.  I  took  advantage  of  her.  Amy  was  the  one  who 
cooked  and  cleaned.  I  never  did  any  of  that.  She  did  the  shop- 
ping. She  typed  my  papers  for  me  and  she  was  forever  taking 
me  out  to  dinner.  All  she  wanted  in  return  was  for  me  to  let  her 
love  me.  I  don't  even  know  if  she  cared  if  I  loved  her  back,  but  I 
wouldn't  let  her.  I  made  that  clear  when  I  bought  the  cameo  for 
myself  when  I  knew  how  badly  she  wanted  to  buy  it  for  me.  We 
had  been  shopping  one  afternoon  when  I  saw  a  cameo  necklace 
that  I  fell  in  love  with.  I  was  deciding  whether  to  buy  it  or  not, 
as  it  was  rather  expensive,  when  Amy  said  she  wanted  to  buy  it 
for  me.  She  said  she  didn't  have  the  money  yet  but  she  would  in 
a  week  so  would  I  please  wait  and  let  her  get  it  for  me.  I  said 
no.  It  was  too  much  money,  but  she  kept  insisting  and  I  was 
afraid  she  was  going  to  make  a  scene  in  the  store  so  I  said  okay. 
But  the  next  day  I  went  back  and  bought  it  for  myself.  I  didn't 
even  really  want  it  any  more,  but  I  didn't  want  her  to  get  it  for 
me  either.  When  I  came  back  wearing  it,  she  said  I  was  the 
most  horrible  person  she  ever  knew.  That  I  deny  everyone  who 
might  care  for  me  any  pleasure.  That  I  was  incapable  of  any 
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kind  of  emotion.  Then  she  ignored  me  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
until  I  cried  and  asked  her  to  forgive  me.  She  did.  She  always 
forgave  me,  but  I  knew  she  didn't  really  deep  inside  because  ev- 
ery once  in  a  while  she'd  remind  me  of  what  I  did  even  though  I 
never  wore  the  cameo  after  that. 

I  wondered  if  I  looked  strange  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  New 
Haven  Green  in  the  rain.  No  one  else  was  doing  that.  I  certainly 
stuck  out.  Anyone  who  happened  to  look  at  the  Green  would  no- 
tice me  right  away.  I  remembered  the  time  Amy  and  I  hitch- 
hiked up  to  Springfield  to  this  county  fair.  We  went  because  I 
was  in  the  mood  for  steamed  clams  and  we  figured  we  could  get 
some  good  ones  there.  It  was  a  real  big  fair  and  very  crowded 
by  the  time  we  got  there,  so  I  said  to  Amy:  "We  really  should 
find  some  meeting  place  in  case  we  get  separated.  I  don't  want 
to  hitch  back  alone."  She  said  that  wasn't  necessary.  She'd  be 
able  to  find  me  in  the  crowd.  I  didn't  understand  that.  I  don't 
have  red  hair  and  I'm  not  very  tall.  I  don't  have  any  of  the  char- 
acteristics one  usually  associates  with  a  person  who  stands  out 
in  a  group.  But  she  was  right  because  we  did  get  separated  and 
she  found  me  soon  after. 

I  heard  the  chapel  bell  ring  seven  times.  Amy  would  be  gone 
by  now.  She  was  probably  gone  hours  ago.  Soon  I'll  go  back. 
The  first  thing  I'm  going  to  do  when  I  get  back  is  move  my  desk 
into  the  den.  The  I'll  line  the  shelves  with  my  books,  putting 
them  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  author.  Maybe  I'll  move 
the  plants  in,  too.  The  rain  was  beginning  to  let  up.  Soon  I'll  go 
back.  I  hope  she  didn't  leave  me  a  letter.  If  she  did,  I  won't 
read  it.  I'll  tear  it  up  in  little  pieces.  She'd  better  have  gotten  all 
her  things  out,  too,  because  I  won't  save  them  for  her.  If  I  find 
something  of  hers,  I'll  throw  it  away.  I  won't  have  her  coming 
back  with  the  excuse  that  she  left  something.  I'll  say  "Sorry,  I 
threw  it  away,"  and  slam  the  door  in  her  face.  Yeah.  Soon  I'll  go 
back. 

A  cool  breeze  came  with  the  end  of  the  rain.  It  dried  my 
hands  and  face  but  left  them  very  cold.  I  pulled  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes from  my  pocketbook,  inhaled,  and  stared  at  the  orange 
ember.  It  looked  so  bright  in  the  dark.  I  inhaled  again  and  then 
ground  it  out  on  the  palm  of  my  free  hand  to  see  if  it  would 
hurt. 

—  Binnie  Kirshenbaum 
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Short  Story 

An  old  friend  from  long  ago 
made  the  papers  again. 
sexy  but  sensitive, 
i  had  forgotten  his  name 
He  wrote  the  formula  for 
a  pop  song, 

a  musical  maze 
of  that  month's  cliches 
He  released  a  single, 
a  Top40  hit. 

too  bad  he  couldn't 
do  it  again 
Six  months  later,  he  made 
the  charts  again. 

suicide  this  time, 
distorted,  drug-fed 
american  success 

—  Gahrielle  Beatrice 
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John  Logan 


The  Noiseless  Spider  is  pleased  to  offer  its  readers  the  text 
of  a  new  poem  by  the  distinguished  American  poet,  John 
Logan.  Two  recent  books  by  John  Logan,  Only  the  Dreamer 
Can  Change  the  Dream  (The  Ecco  Press)  and  The  Bridge  of 
Change  (BOA  Editions),  have  recently  received  very  favorable 
attention  by  reviewers.  Writing  some  months  ago  in  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  (June  21,  1981),  critic  Alan 
Williamson  had  this  to  say  about  Logan's  style:  "A  characteris- 
tic Logan  poem — which  no  one  else  could  urrite — takes  shape  in 
the  later  1960's.  It  looks,  on  the  surface,  purely  and  gratui- 
tously occasional:  a  letter,  an  account  of  an  outing  with 
friends.  But  there  is  always  an  element  of  trouble  pres- 
ent—family problems,  depression,  unexpressed  sexual  feelings; 
and,  as  if  in  response  to  the  trouble,  an  archetypal  dimension 
emerges  (often  suggested  by  the  setting),  to  bring  out  the  rich- 
ness, while  somehow  alleviating  the  tension  of  the  human  situu- 
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tion.  Such  connections  between  the  grandiose  and  the  immedi- 
ate are  always  risky,  but  they  are  a  real  and  important  human 
experience;  and  at  his  best,  Logan  traces  them  out  delicately, 
musically,  and  with  utter  conviction.''  Williamson  concludes 
his  review  with  the  following  words:  "The  goal  is,  in  itself,  wor- 
thy of  respect;  and  on  his  way  Logan  has  succeeded  in  render- 
ing certain  personal  themes — in  particular,  certain  subtle,  at- 
mospheric qualities  of  feeling  about  other  people — better  than 
any  recent  poet  I  know." 


Cambridge  Reverie 

(for  Tomas  O'Leary) 

The  rust  cat  leaps  through  the  gap  in  the  screen: 
We  chmb  in  the  Saab  and  head  for  Stowe. 
October  leaves  turn  from  green  again 
And  we  will  haul  the  pungent  apples  home. 

Tom  and  Ray  and  I  share  these  rich  skies. 
It's  not  the  first  time.  Once  in  Amherst 
In  October  we  swam  together 
Naked  with  Diane  under  the  sun. 

She  cooked  dinner  for  us  all.  We  looked 
Quite  naked  again  at  the  table! 
Guests  saw  us —  played  they  didn't  notice. 
Tom's  sandals  gleamed  against  his  bare  feet. 

For  my  part,  glowing  underneath  my  heart 
I  felt  the  deep  wine  warmth  of  friendship, 
And  you  too  might  be  ripened  by  this 
As  fall  bugs  scurry  across  walks 

And  last  flowers  blaze  in  the  dying  grass. 

—  John  Logan 
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Reading  Rimbaud's  Illuminations — a  new  philosophy — 

a  thought  =  SVaction,  an  intention  =  Van  action, 

a  thought  of  a  feeling  =  an  intention, 

to  feel  the  emotion  =  action^,  a  smile  =  an  intention, 

to  see  one's  name  in  print  =  a  smile,  3(a  smile)  =  a  chuckle, 

a  chuckle  =  Vz  an  emotion. 

T  =  3VT  S  =  I  .-.        E  =  A/2 

I  =  VA  P  =  S  E  =  a/2 

Tf  =  I  3S  =  C  C  =  31 

Ef  =  A2  c  =  E/2 


C  =3(VA) 


The  object  is  to  gather  more  points. 

Not  more  than  any  one  or  thing,  just  more ! 


can  3(VA)  =  A 
VA  =  A/3 
A  =  A/3 
A  =  must  be  3. 
A  =  3 


how  quite 


—  Debra  Simx)ne 


This  is  the  top. 


/ 


This  is  the  bottom.  (Hint:  it's  shorthand. ) 

(Another  hint:  It  is  more  important  than  it 
looks. ) 

—  Debra  Simone 


Haiku 

A  seagull  in  flight. 
Soaring  gracefully  seaward. 
He  knows  no  limits! 

—  Marianne  Costello 
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THE  LIGHT 

AND 
THE  DARK 


A  Portfolio  of  Photographs 


■featuring 
the  photographic  art 
of  Tammy  Garson 
and 
Sima  Broza 
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"Photography  transformed  subject  into  object,  and 
even,  one  might  say,  into  a  museum  object:  in  order  to 
take  the  first  portraits  (around  18^0)  the  subject  had  to  as- 
sume long  poses  under  a  glass  roof  in  bright  sunlight.  To 
become  an  object,  the  subject  had  to  suffer  as  much  as  dur- 
ing a  surgical  operation." 

—  Roland  Barthes  in  Camera  Lucida 


"The  camera  makes  reality  atomic,  manageable,  and 
opaque.  It  is  a  view  of  the  world  which  denies  inter- 
connectedness,  continuity,  but  which  confers  on  each  mo- 
ment the  character  of  a  mystery.  Any  photograph  has 
multiple  meanings;  indeed,  to  see  something  in  the  form  of 
a  photograph  is  to  encounter  a  potential  object  of  fascina- 
tion." 

—  Susan  Sontag  in  On  Photography 
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Toppy" 


—  Tammy  Garson 
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"The  Impossible  Dream" 


—  Sima  Broza 
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Winter  Scene 

—  Tammy  Garson 
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Puppy 


—  Sima  Broza 
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Daedalus,  Theseus,  the  Minotaur,  and  I 

Welcome,  come  right  in.  I  can  see  you  are  shocked  by  my  laby- 
rinth's appearance.  Well,  appearances  can  be  deceiving,  as  they 
say.  (And  how  they  love  to  say  it.)  We  are  all  here  to  face  the 
Minotaur  which  will  gobble  us  up  one  by  one.  (Or  all  at  once? 
What  is  the  appetite  of  a  Minotaur?)  It  wanders  as  freely 
through  the  halls  and  rooms  as  we  shall — until  we  cross  its 
path.  There  are  fourteen  who  enter  together. 

Once  before  I  had  fourteen  friends  (so  dear  to  me)  who  al- 
lowed me  in  spirit  to  join  them  as  they  wandered  through  their 
lives,  their  labyrinth.  It  is  on  their  experience  that  I  could  be  as 
Daedalus  and  know  the  secret  of  the  labyrinth. 

Oh  yes,  there  is  one  whom  I  love  who  has  provided  me  with  a 
thread  to  mark  my  path.  A  thread  of  security — a  way  to  go 
back  to  the  safety  of  the  outside.  But  a  thread  is  such  a  painfully 
thin  and  delicate  wisp  of  security,  I  wonder  if  it  will  break.  He 
is  not  entering  with  us.  He  will  wait  for  me  outside. 

There !  the  end  of  the  thread  is  secured  at  the  entrance.  I  shall 
carry  this  huge  ball  of  security  as  we  wander  along. 

I  wonder — were  you  chosen  or  did  you  choose?  I  have  chosen 
to  enter  and  confront  the  Minotaur.  But  then  I  know  what  can 
lie  ahead  as  I  choose  a  path.  It's  more  difficult  to  be  fearful. 

It's  time  to  risk  everything  and  nothing.  Please  remember 
this,  if  you  choose  to  dog  my  footsteps.  I  may  rush  headlong  to- 
ward the  elusive  beast,  or  choose  a  more  difficult  path  with 
foreknowledge  for  the  sheer  joy  of  testing  my  own  limit. 

I  am  to  lead  you  into  the  lair  of  the  Minotaur,  subdue  the 
mythic  beast,  and  lead  you  back  to  safety.  No  problem  there.  It 
is  this  ridiculous  ball  of  security  which  is  perplexing.  Not  my 
style  at  all.  Ah  well,  a  vow  is  a  vow.  Let's  enter. 

Yes,  I  have  always  liked  this  entranceway.  If  you  will  note 
each  appointment  is  a  different  shade  of  blue,  the  furnishings 
are  Danish  Modern  and  each  corridor  leading  off  is  a  different 
color.  They  were  chosen  from  the  largest  box  of  Crayola  cray- 
ons. Chairs?  Why,  to  sit  in,  of  course!  (Silly  question.  Did  you 
expect  to  sit  on  the  carpet?  This  is  a  class  act.)  The  dome  is 
nice.  I  have  always  liked  glass  domes.  Particularly  during 
violent  thunderstorms.  The  Minotaur  avoids  this  room,  so  per- 
haps we  should  wait  here  a  moment  while  I  describe  what  lies 
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ahead.  The  Minotaur  is  not  fond  of  blue.  (Perhaps  because  it 
clashes  horribly  with  red  and  it  is  a  messy  eater. ) 

The  rest  of  the  labyrinth  does  not  look  like  this  room.  Oh  no. 
There  are  some  passages  which  resemble  story-book  descrip- 
tions: earthen  floor  and  walls,  roofed  with  wood,  dark,  dank, 
and  smelly.  There's  no  completely  lighted,  open,  and  safe  path. 
Each  has  its  pleasurable  vistas  and  its  dark  slime-filled  pits. 

You  may  choose  a  corridor  which  pleases  you  and  begin,  or  if 
you  believe  in  the  security  of  this  blasted  thread,  I  shall  be 
starting  in  just  a  moment  down  the  green  corridor.  You  are 
welcome  to  join  me.  (With  any  luck  I  shall  get  some  help  to 
carry  the  thread. )  Only  one?  We  should  begin  now.  What  do  you 
call  yourself?  L.  Just  L?  And  you  have  forgotten  your  glasses. 
You  don't  feel  any  more  secure  without  them? 

Now  here  we  are  passing  a  right  turn  in  the  corridor  and  go- 
ing down  six  steps.  It's  dark  and  smells  a  bit  like  a  fish  market. 
The  right  turn  is  lighter — take  a  look.  There's  a  very  wide  river 
to  one  side  with  a  gazebo  on  the  near  bank.  The  sun  is  rippling 
across  the  water  in  the  wake  of  a  trim  little  sailer.  The  trees  are 
lush  and  such  a  beautiful  green.  We  will  not  go  that  way. 
There's  a  very  evil  passage  at  the  other  exit. 

No,  it's  the  fish  market  for  us.  The  walls  are  grey  tile.  It's  a 
hospital  operating-theater  without  lighting.  Why  construct  it 
without  lighting?  Why  not?  There  in  the  corner  is  a  doctor.  I 
like  the  green  hospital  booties.  Don't  talk  to  him.  He's  never 
pleasant.  After  all,  without  lighting  he  has  become  frustrated. 
This  way. 

We  enter  the  subway  at  the  Forty-Sixth  Street  Station.  We 
have  to  wait  a  moment  for  the  train.  You  can  read  the  walls 
while  we  wait.  The  station  is  empty  because  it  is  the  witching 
hour.  At  eight  forty-five  in  the  morning  it's  packed  with  three- 
piece  suits  and  suitably  innocuous  packages  of  secretarial  skills. 
At  this  time,  they  are  at  home  being  alive. — Quick,  look — 

Your  reactions  are  slow.  It  dropped  its  scarf.  The  Minotaur. 
It  was  entering  the  turnstile.  Of  course  the  Minotaur  wears  a 
scarf.  Such  an  intense  yellow.  Van  Gogh  would  have  loved  to 
paint  with  such  a  vibrant  hue.  Silk.  The  Minotaur  has  taste. 
(Sorry,  bad  pun. )  Here's  the  train. 

Excuse  me,  but  I  always  cluck  like  a  chicken  on  the  subway. 
Only  bag  ladies  can  hear  over  the  thunking,  wooshing  sound  of 
the  car.  They  feel  it  is  a  personal  affront  and  chase  me  out,  but 
this  car  is  empty.  We  get  out  here.  Watch  the  doors,  please. 
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This  is  a  meadow.  In  France,  near  Marne.  That  small  stone 
building  at  the  far  side  is  where  we  are  going.  About  a  mile.  I'm 
going  to  roll  the  ball  of  thread.  It's  very  heavy  but  will  get 
smaller  as  I  unroll  it.  (Thank  God!)  Over  there  beneath  the  elm 
is  a  doorway.  Look.  Don't  go  in. 

It's  not  all  total  darkness.  If  you  look  closely  you  can  see  dark 
red  smoldering  lumps  of  matter  floating  about.  Dreams.  They 
cannot  get  out  but  they  multiply  at  an  alarming  rate  if  anyone 
should  enter.  It's  a  very  short  corridor  and  the  only  unpleasant 
one  if  that  path  is  chosen.  No. 

We  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  meadow  soon.  The  building  was 
an  abbey  long  ago.  We  can  rest  a  moment.  Why  did  you  wear 
shoes  like  that  to  roam  about  in  a  labyrinth?  Yes,  I /ear  those 
dreams.  It  took  me  a  very  long  time  to  conquer  them  and  lock 
them  all  away. 

Onward.  Through  this  door  and  just  step  onto  the  escalator. 
Gimbel's  at  Seventy-Sixth  Street.  Sixth  Floor.  We  proceed  to 
the  furniture  department.  Watch  carefully.  There  are  many 
places  for  the  Minotaur  to  hide.  (So  many  beds  to  look  under.) 
Here  is  the  freight  elevator.  I  realize  that  most  freight  eleva- 
tors are  ugly  and  cumbersome.  I  designed  this  one  for  comfort. 

Sit  and  relax,  we  will  be  here  for  a  while.  The  carpet  is  not 
red,  it  is  burgundy — always  calls  to  mind  Hector,  the  Trojan 
hero  of.  The  Iliad.  I  chose  the  books.  It's  the  library  I  dream  of 
acquiring.  If  you  would  look  out  the  window  there's  a  wonderful 
view  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  at  Quebec.  We  are  going  up. 
Can  you  swim?  I  will  need  some  assistance  with  the  thread.  I 
fear  the  water.  One  of  my  unreasoning  neurotic  fears.  (Long, 
drawn-out  sigh) 

All  right,  everyone  into  the  pool.  Yes  it's  an  Olympic-sized 
pool.  This  is  the  deep  end.  No,  thread  doesn't  float.  (Methinks 
thou  art  an  idiotl)  Wait.  Don't  get  out.  There,  near  the  exit.  Do 
you  see  the  candle?  The  Minotaur  will  be  waiting  just  beyond  its 
glow.  We  must  leave  through  one  of  the  other  doors.  The 
violet  one  on  the  left.  Soon  I  shall  begin  to  curse  this  ball  of 
string. 

Here  we  are.  This  is  a  changing-room  for  those  who  use  the 
pool.  Please  place  the  wet  towels  in  the  hamper.  We  shall  go  out 
through  the  theatre. 

I  could  never  understand  why  the  walls  are  painted  brick-red 
when  the  seats  are  aquamarine  blue.  Take  a  hard-hat.  No  one 
allowed  backstage  without  one.  They  seem  to  be  producing  Me- 
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dea.  Those  are  bolts  of  erosion  cloth.  It  resembles  an  extreme 
magnification  of  burlap.  Very  coarse-looking  but  the  fibers 
themselves  are  very,  very  soft.  There  I  am  up  in  the  catwalk. 
Let's  move  on  before  I  fall.  The  sight  never  fails  to  prickle  my 
spine.  The  door  on  the  left  leads  to  one  of  my  favorite  rooms. 
It's  a  practice  room  for  the  musically  inclined.  Small  and  sound- 
proof. Such  a  practice  room!  It  contains  an  IBM  Spectrum 
Analog.  A  beautiful,  wondrous  machine.  A  musician's  nirvana. 
Why  is  it  boarded  up?  I  really  don't  know.  We  shall  go  this  way. 

The  Fountainbleau.  Miami.  If  our  timing  is  right,  we  should 
encounter  some  of  the  dear  souls  who  left  the  blue-domed  room 
by  a  different  route.  Can  you  smell  the  sea?  Of  course  not.  Just 
tanning  oil.  Roses?  You  can  smell  roses?  Run!  This  way. 
Quickly  \  The  Minotaur  carries  rose  petals.  When  you  smell 
roses,  it's  very  close.  This  way — through  the  kitchen.  Stop  and 
catch  your  breath.  The  boa  belongs  to  the  chef.  We  cannot  stay 
here.  They  will  want  us  to  wash  dishes.  The  ball  of  thread  is 
more  manageable.  I  must  take  care  not  to  tangle  the  thread. 

Turn  right.  This  corridor  resembles  a  museum.  There's  the 
Rosetta  Stone.  Behind  Plexiglass.  (Such  a  wonderful  sound  to 
the  word  plexiglass.  It  fills  the  mouth. )  I  would  love  to  touch  it 
but  that  guard  will  become  violent  if  I  should  try. 

Why  does  the  Minotaur  not  gobble  up  the  others?  Do  you 
mean  the  people  who  populate  the  labyrinth?  Why,  they  are  not 
even  conscious  of  the  Minotaur's  existence ! 

Climb  up  this  grey  metal  ladder.  Just  like  a  ship.  This  is  a 
rather  repulsive  corridor.  Damp  earthen  walls.  Just  sufficient 
light  to  create  monsters  of  shadows.  It  smells  like  the  intake 
pipe  of  a  sewage-treatment  plant.  The  floor  is  covered  with  rot- 
ten oranges.  What's  that  blocking  the  exit? 

A  blue  airplane  propellor?  I  thought  the  Minotaur  would 
never  go  to  pieces.  To  lose  a  propellor!  And  over  there — a  tog- 
gle bolt.  It  was  red  before  it  fell  into  this  filth.  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  this.  The  beast  is  no  longer  elusive.  Oh, 
it  will  still  be  able  to  move  about  quickly.  It  wears  red  high-top 
Converse  sneakers.  They're  all  the  rage  on  Andros.  (An  island 
in  the  Bahamas.)  I  had  heard  that  the  Minotaur  wanted  to  go 
there.  To  dive  'over  the  wall.'  (Do  Minotaur s  get  two  weeks' 
paid  vacation  a  year?) 

The  third  left.  The  first  is  a  kindergarten.  I  always  smile 
when  I  see  those  diligent  little  people.  The  second  is  a  B  &  G 
coffee  shop  in  lower  Manhattan. 
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This  is  a  farm.  It  always  smells  like  the  earth  when  the  first 
furrow  is  broken  open  in  the  Spring.  Such  a  rich,  fecund  smell. 
No  matter  where  I  wander  that  smell  is  always  the  first  true 
harbinger  of  Spring.  I  seek  it  out.  I  stare  with  hunger  at  fallow 
fields  in  March.  Waiting.  I  could  attack  the  first  dark  curl  of  soil 
with  a  spoon.  We  can  wash  in  the  brook.  There  is  always  a 
brook.  I  wouldn't  construct  a  farm  without  one.  The  sun  will 
dry  us.  iPrat !  I  got  the  ball  of  thread  wet. ) 

Yes,  it  is  small.  It  fits  nicely  in  the  palm  of  one  hand.  We'll 
find  the  Minotaur  before  it  unravels  completely.  I  suppose  it 
will  want  its  yellow  scarf  back.  Does  it  talk?  Seven  languages. 
Eight  if  you  include  Silver  Latin.  Time  to  move  on! 

The  doorway  is  over  there  by  the  hay-rake.  This  is  a  truck 
stop.  The  highway  is  80  westbound  in  Pennsylvania.  Eat  here? 
You  must  be  insane.  Up  into  the  green  truck  and  climb  through 
to  the  sleeper  compartment.  A  veritable  downpour.  This  corri- 
dor is  always  unpleasant.  Not  night  but  very  early  morning.  On 
the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  OCS.  There  I  am  all  in 
camouflage  marching  with  the  others.  She  is  nervous  and  has 
forgotten  how  to  order  us  about.  There  we  go,  in  step,  one  after 
another,  down  the  bank  and  into  the  river.  I'll  never  understand 
why  this  corridor  was  necessary.  Come  along.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle thread  left.  Into  the  shocking-pink  pup  tent.  I  just  loved  put- 
ting it  here  among  all  this  green. 

Shhh,  We  have  to  be  quiet.  Not  just  any  library.  This  is  Ster- 
ling at  Yale.  Don't  stare  at  the  preppies,  it  makes  them  self- 
conscious.  It's  a  beautiful  city.  We're  going  to  Angelo's  Restau- 
rant just  behind  the  Greyhound  Bus  Terminal.  Yes.  I  smell 
roses.  Look.  The  Minotaur  has  littered  our  path  with  rose  pet- 
als. A  touch  of  class.  Go  right  in. 

It's  very  dark.  We  take  the  second  turning  to  the  right.  The 
smell  is  very  strong.  I  miss  the  security  of  the  thread  ball.  It 
was  too  large,  now  it's  too  small.  Perhaps  I'm  not  ready  to  face 
the  Minotaur.  (Such  niggling  little  doubts. )  Stage  fright.  Butter- 
flies battering  about  in  my  mind.  It's  surprising.  This  time  it's  I 
who  am  responsible  for  the  others.  It  gives  me  the  extra  bit  of 
confidence  I  require.  The  smell  is  overwhelming.  To  the  left 
here. 

The  walls  are  pumpkin-orange  tile.  The  Minotaur  was  quite 
specific  on  that.  Pumpkin.  There  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  is 
the  yellow  door.  It's  strange  to  light  a  corridor  with  a  Baroque 
candelabrum.  The  Minotaur  is  fond  of  theatrics.  There  is  just 
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enough  thread  remaining  to  go  to  the  door.  Another  scarf 
caught  in  the  latch.  Deep  blue.  It's  not  careless.  It  simply  wants 
to  be  sure  that  I  know  it's  waiting  for  me  just  beyond  this  door. 
A  dare.  A  signal  that  this  time  it  will  not  wait  long. 

Take  the  end  of  the  thread,  please.  After  I  go  through  the 
door  you  are  to  follow  the  thread  back  to  the  first  left  turning  in 
this  corridor.  Just  go  through — it  leads  directly  into  the  blue 
entranceway.  The  others  are  already  there.  (I  wonder.  Will  the 
Minotaur  and  I  play  eight-ball  or  go  three  falls  out  of  five?)  Does 
it  matter?  I'll  be  wearing  a  throat-mike.  You  won't  miss  a 
thing.  Please  be  sure  that  no  one  plays  with  the  teletype.  I'll 
want  to  check  the  Market  report  when  I  finish.  Bye ! 

All  right,  the  microphone  is  on.  Here  we  go.  I'm  entering  the 
room.  A  round  room.  It's  very  bright  in  here.  It's  filled  with 
mirrors.  Thousands  of  them.  Thousands  of  me  looking  back  at 
me.  Thousands  of  Minotaurs  who  resemble  me  refracted  all 
about  and  through  and  with  the  thousands  of  me.  It  doesn't 
smell  of  roses.  It  smells  like  the  forest  just  before  a  lightning 
storm.  Both  of  us  are  quite  colorful.  There's  a  spectrum  of  color 
flashing.  The  room  is  beginning  to  spin.  A  centrifuge,  mixing 
and  separating,  layering  and  distilling.  Faster  and  still  faster 
until  the  vertical  forms  become  horizontal  bands.  Now,  as  it 
slows,  the  bands  are  settling  together  along  the  bottom.  See? 
Concentrated  essence  whipped  up  like  Japanese  Green  tea.  I'll 
be  out  in  a  moment.  I  have  something  to  bury  first. 

—  Debra  Simone 
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More  to  It 

Over  Spring  break,  there  wasn't  much  to  UNH's  Student 
Center.  It  was  a  rather  unattractive  pile  of  bricks,  just  sitting 
there  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  On  break,  the  good 
times  moved — to  Florida,  New  Jersey,  and  everywhere  else  the 
people  went. 

The  good  times  rolled  back  in  that  Monday  morning  after 
break.  The  cafeteria,  so  big  and  empty  the  day  before,  seemed 
hardly  big  enough  to  hold  everyone.  The  Zeebs  humilating  their 
pledges  at  their  table,  the  hockey  players  and  their  groupies 
across  the  room,  and  the  pretty  girls  passing  by  had  the  place 
bursting  at  the  seams. 

Before  long,  a  strange  and  welcome  thing  happened.  The 
building  seemed  to  expand  to  fit  the  people.  The  cutups  crack- 
ing dirty  jokes  in  the  News  office,  the  people  sleeping  in  the 
lounge,  and  even  the  people  selling  raffle  tickets  in  the  lobby  fit 
in  again.  The  building  takes  it  all  in  stride. 

Everything  was  back  to  normal,  crazier  than  ever.  Down  in 
the  meal  plan  (which  is  one  of  those  places  you  go  to  for  the  "at- 
mosphere," not  the  food),  everyone  was  eating  a  little  and  talk- 
ing a  lot.  They  all  split  up  into  groups — the  baseball  team  here, 
F-South  there,  the  Zeebs  over  by  the  wall. 

I'm  close  to  most  of  the  groups,  yet  in  none  of  them.  I  guess 
if  I  were,  I'd  never  have  had  the  time  to  reflect  on  this  essay. 
As  it  is,  I  can  sit  back  sometimes  and  take  it  all  in.  Still,  it  gets 
lonely  taking  it  in  by  myself.  As  I  get  lonelier,  the  building  it- 
self seems  to  get  smaller  and  smaller.  In  the  afternoons,  there's 
hardly  anyone  in  the  caf,  the  Rat,  the  game  room,  or  anywhere 
else.  The  walls  start  closing  in — slowly  at  first,  then  faster, 
faster,  faster. 

These  things  run  in  cycles.  Like  deposit  after  withdrawal,  or 
Act  III  after  intermission,  the  good  times  always  come  back. 
Someone  might  say  "Hello"  to  me  in  a  new  way,  or  my  Eco- 
nomics class  might  get  canceled,  or  I  might  hear  about  a  party 
Friday  night — ^but  sooner  or  later,  they  come  back. 

Still,  sad  things  do  happen  here.  Couples  break  up,  relation- 
ships are  nipped  in  the  bud,  people  flunk  History  tests.  But,  like 
a  miniature  world,  the  building  takes  it  all  in  stride.  Sooner  or 
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later,  the  good  times  come  back,  and  the  walls  move  back  out 
where  they  belong. 

People  here  always  say  they're  transferring  as  soon  as  they 
can  (unless,  of  course,  they're  seniors).  Wherever  they  go, 
there'll  be  mixers,  Greeks,  and  everything  else.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  few  more  professors  with  degrees  from  Yale,  or  the  tu- 
ition will  be  a  few  hundred  dollars  less,  but  one  thing  is  sure. 
UNH  is  a  long,  long  way  from  paradise.  But  no  place  else  is 
quite  the  same.  They  think  they  can  "merge"  this  place  with 
UB.  Hal  Forget  it!  They're  not  even  close. 

—  Mark  Romoser 
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Poem 

It  seems  I  was  far  too  slow  to  realize 
there  was  everything  but  love  for  me 
in  the  mysterious  darkness  of  your  eyes. 

You  were  clever  with  your  disguise, 
caring  only  when  you  wanted  me. 
Teasing  me  with  passionate  lies. 

Weren't  you  ever  frightened  by  what  you  saw  in  my  eyes? 
You  had  been  so  impressed  by  my  honesty, 
but  you  disappointed  me  with  too  many  alibis. 

My  newest  lover  wakes  me  to  share  the  sunrise. 
He  respects  me,  expects  me  to  be  free. 
Each  time  I  find  the  love  in  his  eyes, 
my  memory  of  you  (and  the  pain)  quietly  dies. 

—  Gabrielle  Beatrice 
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Untitled 

I  love  you. 

Thank  you  for  being.  I  don't  often. 

I  just  this  moment  felt  it  so  strongly. 

You  never  react  properly. 

Why  do  you  feel  that  to  say  it 

is  like  preparing  for  the  end  of  it? 

I  said  it  so  often  before. 

You  loved  to  hear  it. 

Were  you  afraid  that  I  didn't? 

I  suppose  that  now  it  sounds 

like  I'm  trying  to  convince  myself. 

I'm  not.  I  know. 

There  really  should  be  another  word. 

This  is  not  the  same  love 

that  I  felt  before. 

It  should  not  have  the  same  sound. 

Somewhere,  out  there  in  the  world, 

is  the  sound  that  I  feel. 

This  new  feeling,  this  new  Sound. 

For  you. 

—  Debra  Simone 


Untitled 

change  often  seems  impossible — at  best  it's  difficult — 

so  forgive  me  if  I  rush  headlong  into  the  future 

there  are  conservatives  enough  to  protect  the  world 

from  my  folly 

as  I  attempt  to  bring  it 

by  leaps  and  bounds 

forward 

with  me 

to  dance  among  the  stars 

II  boun  tempo  verra 

—  Debra  Simone 
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Tonight's  Main  Event 

see  the  cool  blonde 
new  yorker,  licking 
soft  lips  aching  for 
use.  the  lean  west 
german  athlete's 
body,  taut  muscles 
tensing  with  lust, 
painful  anticipation, 
the  two  are  so 
lonely,  so  greedy, 
neither  can  see 
beyond  tonight, 
watch  with  wanting 
and  envious  eyes 
as  she  leads  him 
into  her.  he  will 
risk  everything  for 
her,  for  the  chance 
to  take  her  into  his 
own  hungry  bed. 
as  their  bodies 
surrender,  their 
eyes  are  pretending, 
and  neither  will  dare 
to  share  their  caring. 

—  Gabrielle  Beatrice 
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A  Raindrop's  Journey 

My  love  has  taken  a  raindrop's  journey 
Where  in  misty  clouds  it  was  given  birth, 
But  forced  to  travel  through  time  while  yearning 
An  end  to  its  loneliness  on  this  earth. 
It  does  not  know  for  how  long  it  shall  fall 
Before  it  finds  that  which  absorbs  its  source. 
Neither  may  it  refute  its  earthly  call, 
For  Fate  has  planned  its  almost  endless  course. 
But  the  course  will  end  when  the  fall  is  done 
Bringing  forth  new  life  from  dry,  barren  sand 
That  once  turned  pale  under  the  fervent  sun 
But  shall  no  more  by  this  heaven-sent  plan. 
So  did  my  love  immeasurably  give. 
For  in  giving  all  my  love  did  I  truly  live. 

—  Adria  DiBenedetto 
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The  Lovely  Lady 

Like  the  joy  of  the  season's  first  snowfall, 
She  is  blessed  with  the  breath  of  life. 
Like  a  warm  quilt  made  with  time, 
She  possesses  the  gift  of  light. 

As  the  waves  of  the  ocean  struggle  to  the  shore. 
The  woman  within  strives  for  freedom. 
As  the  sun  and  rain  ripen  the  fruitful  trees. 
The  love  she  receives  will  strengthen  her  kingdom. 

She  believes  in  herself  as  she  lives  her  dreams. 
Her  life  is  her  energies  as  she  creates  what  she  sees. 
She  is  building  a  stairway,  a  spiral  breeze, 
In  her  search  for  understanding  her  inner  being. 

Her  world  is  sometimes  cruel,  ignoring  her  needs. 
Each  time  she  falls,  she  stands  taller  indeed. 
You'll  want  to  have  her,  you'll  admire  her  speed. 
I'll  smile.  For  deep  inside,  the  lovely  lady  is  me. 

—  Marie  Ballester 
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I'm  Tired 

I'm  tired. 

I  want  help. 

I've  managed  to  acquire  all 

That  I  need  inside  myself. 

Facing  the  world,  living 

Extremely  independent. 

Extremely  tired. 

There  are  a  few  things  left 

To  work  out. 

There  always  are. 

I'm  working  them  out. 

I  know  who  I  am 

And  where  I'm  going. 

I'm  strong  enough  to  get  there 

On  my  own. 

But  I  don't  want  to. 

I  need  a  break. 

A  chance  to  be  dependent. 

Let  someone  take  care  of  me. 

Not  smother  me,  I  couldn't  live 

That  way. 

Just  hold  me.  Protect  me 

While  I  cry. 

Laugh  with  me. 

Love  with  me. 

I'm  looking  for  Home. 

I'm  tired. 

I'm  tired. 

—  Debra  Simone 
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photo:  Maya  Deren 
Kimon  Friar,  in  an  Apollonian  pose,  New  York,  circa  1945. 


A  Prelude 


Not  long  ago,  the  New  York  Times  referred  to  Scott  Mon- 
crieffs  translation  of  Marcel  ProusVs  Remembrance  of  Things 
Past  and  Kimon  Friar's  trayislation  of  Nikos  Kazantzakis'  The 
Odyssey:  A  Modern  Sequel  as  "the  two  supreme  literary  trans- 
lations of  our  century."  Kimon  Friar  needs  no  introduction 
among  literate  people  of  our  era.  Scholar,  poet,  translator,  es- 
sayist, teacher,  raconteur,  and  bon  vivant,  Kimon  Friar  has 
done  more  to' make  the  intensely  lyrical  spirit  of  Modem  Greek 
literature  known  and  appreciated  abroad  than  any  human  be- 
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ing  alive.  For  years,  he  directed  the  Poetry  Center  of  the  YMHA 
in  New  York  and  later  founded  and  edited  such  magazines  as 
The  Charioteer  and  The  Greek  Heritage.  He  has  written  for 
such  periodicals  as  The  New  Republic,  World  Literature  To- 
day, and  the  Ezra  Pound  journal,  Paideuma  He  has  lectured 
all  over  the  world  and  is  currently  at  work  on  the  third  massive 
anthology  of  translations  of  Greek  poetry  (the  first,  Modern 
Greek  Poetry,  was  published  by  Simon  and  Shuster  in  1973) 
whose  aim.  is  to  bring  to  the  English-speaking  world  the  entire 
sweep  of  new  Greek  poets  from  Constantine  Cavafy  to  Katerina 
Anghelaki-Rooke. 

For  the  quality  of  his  literary  work,  Kimon  Friar  has  re- 
ceived the  Award  of  the  Academy  of  Athens  in  1976,  a  Ford 
Foundation  Award  in  1981,  and  has  been  made  an  Honorary 
Citizen  of  Iraklion,  Crete,  the  birthplace  of  his  legendary  friend 
of  many  years,  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  author  o/Zorba  the  Greek. 
Though  obsessed  with  the  Greek  heritage  since  childhood, 
Kimon  Friar  was  raised  in  Chicago  and  has  taught  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Iowa,  Adelphi  (New  York),  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  California  (Berkeley),  and  at  Amherst  College  in 
Massachusetts.  He  recently  celebrated  his  70th  birtfiday  in 
Athens,  Greece,  where  he  now  resides  among  the  numerous 
books  and  friends  who  celebrate  his  undiminished  vitality  and 
his  thoroughly  human  genius! 

The  following  essay,  which  Kimon  Friar  was  kind  enough  to 
submit  to  the  editorial  board  of  The  Noiseless  Spider,  will  ap- 
pear as  a  preface  to  a  new  novel  by  the  American  writer,  Mi- 
chael Tobias,  entitled  Deva.  Copies  of  Deva  may  be  obtained  at 
your  local  bookstore  or  by  sending  $7.95  to  Avant  Books,  3737 
Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  203,  San  Diego,  California  92103.  The  es- 
say is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  urriting  from,  the  pen  of  Kimon 
Friar  in  which  its  author  takes  himself  and  his  own  personal 
experience  as  his  point  of  departure  in  what  can  only  be  called 
a  tour  de  force  of  exploratory  prose.  What  Friar  explores,  os- 
tensibly, is  the  tension  that  exists  in  the  human  psyche  between 
the  Apollonian  impluse  to  order  and  the  Dionysian  impulse  to 
sheer  abandon.  But  by  the  time  one  has  come  to  the  end  of  this 
remarkable  piece  of  prose,  one  realizes  that  Friar  has  taken  one 
on  a  quick  guided  tour  of  the  very  mechanism,  that  makes  the 
universe  tick!  It  is  both  a  dizzying  and  a  very  reassuring  per- 
formance. 

—  B.M. 
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In  my  freshman  year  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  strug- 
gling among  Apollonian  and  Dionysian  dualities  in  a  study  of 
ancient  Greek  culture,  I  wrote  a  sonnet  to  "The  Rock"  in  an 
anguished  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  animate  con- 
sciousness of  man  and  the  inanimate  unconsciousness  of  things. 
Rock  and  man,  I  concluded,  differed  only  in  the  degree  of  their 
participation  in  an  eternal  movement  of  atoms,  in  a  rhythm,  a 
dance,  a  combustion,  an  energy.  I  identified  motion  with  the 
state  of  being  alive,  and  man's  particular  form  of  consciousness 
as  a  degree  of  distillation  in  that  eternal  moment  that  seems,  at 
least  to  man's  mind,  without  beginning  or  end.  Many  years 
later,  on  the  island  of  Corfu,  as  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  plunging 
cliff  and  gazed  out  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  I  accidentally  kicked  a 
stone  over  the  rim  and  gazed  at  it  hypnotically  as  it  repeatedly 
struck  the  cliff's  undulating  verticals,  lunged  toward  the  sea 
and,  with  a  final  muffled  splash,  jetting  a  corona  of  rainbow 
spray  in  its  entrance  to  a  watery  world  (its  familiar  and  its  op- 
posite), rested  finally  on  the  sea  bottom,  there  to  be  covered  by 
seamoss  and  nibbled  at  eternally  by  fishes  until  it  becomes  one 
with  the  fluidity  of  water.  I  identified  physically  with  that  plun- 
ging stone,  winced  with  it  every  time  it  struck  some 
protruberance  of  the  cliff,  disappeared  with  it  in  a  world  the  re- 
verse of  my  own,  and  to  this  day  am  dually  with  it  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fluid  and  not  of  air. 

There  are  many  ways  to  approach  this  fantastic  first  novel  by 
Michael  Tobias:  as  a  saga  of  mountain  climbing,  as  a  fairy  tale, 
as  science  fiction,  as  an  exercise  in  self-exploration,  as  onto- 
logical  masturbation,  as  a  dissection  or  autopsy  of  asceticism, 
as  an  incrustation  of  phantasmagoric  language — but  my  own 
predilection  impels  me  to  isolate  one  aspect,  perhaps  the  most 
central:  man's  confrontation  with  The  Rock.  The  apotheosis  of 
rock  is,  of  course,  the  Mountain,  whether  as  granite  or  as  gla- 
cier, for  ice  is  water  turned  solid,  the  static  fluidity  of  rock  in 
abeyance,  energy  petrified.  Why,  however,  should  man  feel 
impelled  to  grapple  with  it,  to  start  on  a  long  trek  of  incredible 
hardship,  physical  suffering,  and  imminent  death?  The  banal  an- 
swer most  often  given  with  a  tone  of  utter  finality  is  "Because  it 
is  there,"  but  this  disclosure  has  always  seemed  to  me  like  a  fe- 
rocious paper  dragon  guarding  the  entrance  to  some  inner  sanc- 
tum where  true  illumination  glows  softly  in  an  alabaster  vase 
tended  by  silent  devotees.  This  answer,  like  the  paper  dragon, 
like  the  mountain  itself,  is  but  an  illusion  and  must  crumple 
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away  to  vanish  and  unveil  the  face  behind  the  mask. 

The  problem  ultimately  to  be  faced  concerns  the  true  rela- 
tionship of  man  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  beyond  the  appre- 
hension of  his  own  individual  consciousness,  to  the  thing-in-itself 
as  it  really  is,  to  the  Mountain  as  the  most  solid  and  sublime 
representation  of  phenomena  within  man's  immediate  environ- 
ment on  this  planet.  Man  has  often  pointed  out  in  his  pride  that 
he  is  unique  in  our  planetary  system  (and,  so  far  as  he  knows,  in 
the  universe)  in  the  intense  degree  of  his  consciousness,  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  animals,  birds,  insects,  plants,  or  "inani- 
mate" things.  This,  in  conjunction  with  his  atavistic  memory, 
has  arrogantly  set  him  apart  as  lord  and  master  of  his  immedi- 
ate environment,  at  least,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  tragically 
set  him  apart  in  an  ever-increasing  isolation.  It  is  the  abyss  of 
this  isolation  which  man  struggles  to  bridge  every  time  he  con- 
fronts an  object  outside  himself,  whether  that  of  a  flower,  a 
mountain,  or  another  human  being.  His  trek  up  a  mountain, 
therefore,  becomes  a  pilgrimage  of  ascent  toward  lost  origins, 
toward  that  Lost  Eden,  that  Lost  Paradise,  that  Shangri-La, 
that  Deva  where  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  between  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  conscious  and  unconscious;  where  there  is 
only  a  pulsing,  radiating  energy  in  an  eternal  flow. 

Ascension,  however,  is  erotic,  whether  it  is  in  flattening  out 
your  body  against  solid  rock,  grappling  it  with  fingernails  and 
toes,  or  erect  in  twined  embrace  with  a  woman  in  an  ecstatic 
struggle  to  resemble  that  Platonic  beast  with  two  heads,  four 
arms,  and  four  legs,  that  monstrous  two-backed  beast  that  in  its 
final  orgasm,  for  an  eternal  moment,  not  only  becomes  one  per- 
fect identity  once  more,  neither  male  nor  female,  but  also  One 
with  the  entire  flow  of  the  universe,  with  Nature,  with  what  has 
been  called  God  under  one  name  or  another.  In  this  final,  mystic 
communication  with  Nature,  in  this  rapturous  sublimation, 
there  is  complete  unconsciousness,  complete  forgetfulness,  a 
pure  Nothingness  where  space  and  time  are  neither  within  nor 
without,  but  all  about.  There  is  nothing  but  Tsd,  an  eternal 
flow,  the  Watercourse  Way,  a  dance  of  primal  elements,  an  en- 
ergy whose  essence  is  heat,  is  fire.  Man  knows  that  he  will  en- 
ter into  and  become  part  of  this  eternal  flow  when  the  heat 
leaves  his  mortal  body,  when  he  dies — that  is,  when  he  disinte- 
grates into  it — but  so  intense  is  his  desire  to  experience  his  ulti- 
mate destiny  while  he  is  still  alive  and  retains  his  individual  in- 
tegrity, his  unique  consciousness,  that  he  has  often  attempted 
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throughout  his  history  to  attain  to  subliminal  states  where  his 
mind  is  so  intensified  and  heightened  that  under  the  incandes- 
cence of  its  rapture  it  may  attain  a  Nirvana  in  which  all  dualities 
are  resolved  in  paradox,  in  a  living  death.  It  is  the  only  method 
man  has  of  cutting  away  from  his  normal  existence  as  simile  (in 
which  his  relation  to  things  is  always  like  something  else)  and 
becoming  metaphor,  in  which  he  is  no  longer  only  one  half  of  a 
comparison,  in  which  he  no  longer  exists  existentially  but  is 
what  he  no  longer  confronts  but  has  become.  Man  strives  to  live 
as  Metaphor. 

This  is  a  view,  I  strongly  suspect,  which  will  be  opposed  in 
particular  by  many  mountain  climbers  themselves,  for  whom 
mountain  climbing  is  not  a  mystique,  not  a  form  of  spiritual  as- 
cension, but  an  exhilarating  form  of  exertion  that  primarily 
taxes  man's  physical  capacities  to  the  utmost  and  leads  to  an  ex- 
altation that  is  the  result  of  mental  and  bodily  conquest,  a  puri- 
fication not  so  much  of  man's  spiritual  as  of  his  physical  wastes. 
For  them,  indeed,  the  mountain  is  to  be  climbed  because  it  is 
there,  and  therefore  a  challenge  to  man's  supremacy.  There  is 
glory  and  sublimity  in  this  view,  but  it  does  not  obviate  an  ap- 
proach such  as  this  one  by  Michael  Tobias  which  has  its  counter- 
part in  many  Eastern  sages  as  well  as  in  such  Western  imagina- 
tions as  Shelley  or  Kazantzakis.  It  is  essentially  a  poet's 
approach  to  the  universe,  a  poet's  attempt  to  understand  the 

whole  world  as  Metaphor.  „.  _  . 

—  Kimon  Fnar 


o 
a. 


Kimon  Friar,  in  a  Dionysian  mood,  in  his  apartment  in  Athens,  1980. 
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"Each  day,  each  hour,  the  spider  must  extract  from  her  own  self 
and  substance  the  element  necessary  for  making  the  thread  that  will 
feed  her  and  renew  this  same  substance.  So  she  goes  hungry  in  or- 
der to  eat,  she  is  exhausted  in  order  to  be  remade,  she  grows  thin 
on  the  vague  hope  of  fattening  out  again.  Her  life  is  a  lottery, 
relying  on  the  luck  of  a  thousand  unforeseen  contingencies.  This  can- 
not help  but  make  any  living  thing  anxious,  hardly  likeable  to  its 
own  kind  which  it  considers  rivals — let's  face  it,  an  animal  is  forced 
to  be  self-centered.  If  it  weren't,  it  would  perish." 

—  Jules  Michelet  in  L'Insecte 
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